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QUESTION BOX 
(Answers found in this issue) 


t. How many Chinese students are 
said to be in the United States at present? 

2. To what countries has Japan sent 
Christian missionaries? 

3. Who would “love to be worthy of 
the name 100 per cent International?” 

4. Where were over 600 Bibles sold in 
one month’s time? 

5. How many Christians are there in 
the Japanese Empire? 

6. “I can think of nothing more thrill- 
ing to offer than a task in Christian ser- 
vice.” Who said it? 

7. What did Leonor do for the blind 
beggar woman? 

8. Of what institution are 60 per cent 
of the students avowed Christians? 

g. What did the little Bible woman 
from Nanking do when her name was not 
on the insulting poster? 

1o. “During the year we have dis- 
tributed 5,285 tracts’”—where? 

11. What field reported 1,023 bap- 
tisms last year? 

12. Who is Madam Yasui? 

13. What do many Chinese soldiers 
do when their wages are delayed? 

14. Who is the president of the Latvian 
Baptist Convention? 

15. What per cent of the membership 
of our churches are said to be uninter- 
ested in the missionary program? 

16. Who is the first Guild missionary 
in Japan? 

17. Where does a little group of Bap- 
tists meet regularly, although they have 
no pastor? 

18. When was the hospital at Capiz 
established? 


PRIZES FOR 1927 


_ For correct answers to every question in the 11 
issues, January to December inclusive, one worth 
while missionary book will be given. 

For correct answers to 14 out of the 18 questions 
each issue for 11 months, January to December 
inclusive, a year’s subscription to Missions. An- 
Swers may be sent monthly or at. the end of the 
year. All answers must reach us not later than 
February 1st, 1928, to receive credit. 

This Contest is open only to subscribers. 
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Introducing You to the September Issue of Missions 


cialty unless it be variety, as a 

partial list of its contents, pub- 

lished on the cover page, has 

already indicated. There is variety 

in the mission fields covered in this 

issue, ranging from New England 
to California and across the Pacific to our remote West 
China field; there is also variety in subject matter, show- 
ing again that the missionary enterprise is so broad in 
its scope as to include every type of activity and human 
interest. 

Dr. Wallace St. John of Burma begins the number 
with his informing article on Judson College. In these 
days of restiveness throughout the non-Christian world, 
and its increasing opposition to foreign domination, 
responsibility for the future progress of Christianity 
must be transferred as rapidly as possible from foreign 
missionaries to trained native Christian leaders. Judson 
College is making a notable contribution toward the 
attainment of this objective. 

It is an easy transfer in imagination from Burma to 
California where Rev. C. W. Cutler takes us with him 
on a colporter tour. With the new chapel autos pro- 
vided by the Publication Society, many rural districts 
heretofore not accessible by the chapel car that travels 
by rail, can now be reached. Furthermore, the colpor- 
ter’s mode of living is more comfortable than it was in 
the old days when he journeyed in a horse-drawn buggy. 
However, the task of today is precisely what it was then. 
Multitudes along the highways of all our states are living 
spiritually empty, sinful lives, untouched by the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. 

How Christ can and does enter the lives of individuals, 
and how He influences and directs them into channels of 
Christian service is graphically told in the remarkable 
series of life purpose messages that we have grouped 
under the title, “The International Cabinet of Youth.” 
No one who attended the Chicago Convention will for- 
get this striking feature on the program when these 


young people, representing many different races and 
nationalities, were introduced, and gave their messages. 

Dr. Joseph Taylor from distant West China vividly 
describes what it means to be a missionary in that almost 
inaccessible field. In such isolated regions missionaries 
are indeed “prisoners for the sake of the Gospel.” His 
closing suggestions as to how our readers can help our 
missionaries in China will meet with hearty response. 

New light on the rural church problem is given by the 
Editor in a first hand study of some actual situations 
which came under his observation during his summer 
vacation. The editorial pages discuss several matters 
of interest and include a tribute to the late Francis E. 
Clarke, a life long friend of the Editor and known 
throughout the world as “Father Endeavor Clarke.” 

Like some cooling breeze during the season of August 
heat and humidity comes the description of a zero winter 
in Latvia, as Professor R. J. Inke found it on his evan- 
gelistic preaching tour. The Associate Editor well re- 
members a similar winter while he was over there dis- 
tributing the cargo on the “Ship of Fellowship.” For- 
tunately, Professor Inke was able to borrow two fur 
coats, otherwise he might not have lived to write his 
narrative of a people hungry for the bread of life which 
it was his privilege to bring them. Miss Mabelle Rae 
McVeigh, as a member of the special deputation which 
the two foreign mission boards sent to the Far East last 
winter, shares with our readers some of her impressions, 
emphasizing especially the conditions and opportunities 
among the women on the three fields she visited. 

Do not overlook the departmental and advertising 
pages. With their illustrations and packed with newsy 
items, they are replete with interest that will amply repay 
their careful reading. The Devotional page and Dr. J. 
W. Brougher’s presidential address at Chicago should be 
read thoughtfully and prayerfully. As this issue finds 
its subscribers refreshed by summer vacations and facing 
the fall and winter activity in their churches, may it also 
find them pledged to make the work of the year count 
mightily in extending the Kingdom of Christ. 
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A GROUP OF KAREN STUDENTS AT JUDSON COLLEGE IN RANGOON 


How Judson College Justifies Its Existence 
BY PRINCIPAL WALLACE ST. JOHN 


| HE history of missions makes it very clear 
that real success in evangelizing a country 
depends on the stabilizing factors which 
the movement develops. In Burma the 
Roman Catholics have been at work for 
250 years and have lavished their foreign 
workers in a stupendous effort to win the 
people, and still up to date they have a very slight hold 
upon the real inhabitants of the land. The Moravians 
have poured out their workers in the most self-sacrificing 
ministry in every hard corner of the earth, but their de- 
votion has not been the direct means of establishing self- 
perpetuating Christian churches. The Burma Baptist 
Mission has not only pushed out into new fields and won 
adherents in considerable numbers; it has strengthened 
its base so that the rate of increase even among those 
most intrenched in their own racial religions has been 
accelerated. In all this work much must be attributed 
to the better trained indigenous workers who have had 
superior educational advantages. One really forceful 
leader is a tower of strength to well-intentioned but less 
prepared workers. 

College trained Burman and Karen leaders in mission 
work have given standing to the movement among the 
people so that mission work and workers are no longer 
condemned unheard or despised for insignificance. The 
. doctrine that is openly avowed by prominent and influen- 
tial Burmans and Karens is at least respected by an in- 
creasing number of people. The Roman Catholics in 
Burma have schools, but seldom does a Roman Catholic 
student succeed in university work or even enter college. 
The Moravians generally have shown unrivalled devo- 
tion in gospel preaching, but they have not raised up 
educated converts to be leaders of their own people. 





Judson College has had a creditable part in stabilizing 
the mission work in Burma by educating Christian 
young people. At the present time 60% of the students 
of Judson College are avowed Christians and the per- 
centage has always been substantial. While the college 
was yet affiliated with Calcutta University a relatively 











TWO BURMESE MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY 
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September, 1927 


high grade of intellectual work was done, bringing forth 
strong commendation from the authorities of the Univer- 
sity. It was this good grade of work that made it pos- 
sible for the Government of Burma to accept Judson Col- 
lege as a constituent college of the proposed new Uni- 
versity of Rangoon. Such high privilege has not gen- 
erally been granted to mission colleges. 

Judson College has sent out 129 graduates up to date, 
though permission to teach degree courses was gained 
first only in 1909. At present 46 Christian graduates are 
engaged in mission work in Burma and this is true not- 
withstanding the fact that not many Christian churches 
have well educated ministers. Few churches as yet can 
offer a pastor one-third of the salary a college graduate is 
given for other employment. A more significant fact 
is that the larger part of mission workers who have had 
college advantages have not completed degree courses, 
though not a few have had the college advantages and 





THREE KAREN MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY 


have simply failed to pass the final university examina- 
tions. The number of workers in the Christian churches 
in Burma who have had two years of college training 
mounts up into the hundreds. 

The preaching teacher, the preaching physician, the 


| preaching judge and the preaching lawyer are outgrowths 


of the peculiar situation which exists in Burma. The 
mission theological schools engaged in preparing young 
people for religious positions have had few applications 
from students who have completed even one-half of the 
severe university courses of study. The Christian 
churches, though numerous, have not been able to pro- 


| Vide the support for their pastors which even high school 
| taduates can obtain in other callings. One important 


allevia‘ion in this difficult situation is that many mission 
schools can pay their teachers the salaries of those who 
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are successful in the Intermediate examinations and 
even those who are successful in Bachelor examinations. 
So the educated Christian teachers add the work of 





Top: Former principal R. L. Howard and the championship athletic 
team. Center: Prof. H. E. Safford and college deacons. Bottom: Prin- 
cipal Wallace St. John and his Bible class. 


preaching to their teaching duties. Some of the most 
forceful preachers are in the employ of schools, or are 
in medical or legal practice and in Government offices. 
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A BURMESE WOMAN STUDENT 


Judson College students have become an important 
factor in evangelization. Going out in bands with 
faculty leaders these young Christian people have 
preached the gospel in a convincing. way and many have 
testified to the hope in Christ which has been gained 
through their efforts. The immediate preparation of 
these groups of students to go out for week-ends has 
done much in awakening them to more devoted lives. 
It has given them a taste for aggressive Christian work 
and an appreciation of its blessedness. A number of 
students whose parents are ambitious for their children’s 
future prospects have expressed longings to give their 
lives to evangelization. One recent successful honor 
student has already made his arrangements to enter the 
gospel ministry. Two recent Christian graduates have 
been given state scholarships with which to make fur- 
ther preparation for educational service in Burma. 


THE COLLEGE BURSAR AND HIS ASSISTANTS 


Moreover the scholarships do not bind them to enter 
Government service on the completion of their work and 
we may reasonably expect them to return to mission 
service, in which they can be useful. 


AN ANGLO-INDIAN PROFESSOR 





A BURMAN-CHINESE WOMAN STUDENT 









Judson College has had much to do in improving the 
type of manhood among Christian students. The stu- 
dents have entered the games and sports and have risen 
to a good standing in Burma for fairness in competition 
and cleanness in play. These public contests have been 
creditable for a Christian college. Judson has won in 
clean contests over strong teams that were less scrupulous 
and for several years has been very popular among the 
lovers of football in Rangoon. 
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TWO INDIAN STUDENTS 









Judson has come into prominence in Burma just in 
time to contribute conspicuously to the needed prepara- 
tion of high-minded leaders in politics. With the Legis- 
lative Council still in its infancy and the functions of 
elected representatives already very important it 1s 
reasonable that the Baptist Mission which began west- 
ern education in Burma should be a prominent factor In 
fitting the people to meet their new responsibilities. 

In our Baptist Mission work in Burma we have bee! 
permitted to help the less educated and humbler races 
most, at least up to the present time. The proud Bud¢- 
hists had their religious orders and expensive pagodas 
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and ornate monasteries so that the yellow monkish robe 
was the most respected of all garbs. When the Karens 
in large numbers became Christians they were at the bot- 
tom rung of the ladder and their fine devotion did not 
count in influencing their more prominent neighbors. 
But when their young people entered college classes and 
in mental tests took their places beside the young people 
whose ancestors had been literate for many generations 
they were so successful that they were wanted to occupy 
important posts of trust and responsibility. Karen 
students have made up a considerable portion of the 
student body of Judson College and a goodly number of 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING STUDENT ENROLMENT. BLACK 
PORTIONS INDICATE CHRISTIANS 











the most successful honor students have been from 
this race. No longer is this race despised. On the other 
hand its leaders are rising into the public confidence so that 
they are influential in promoting Christian principles. 
Many of the best schools in the province belong to them. 

Just now the Kachins, of Jhingpaws, who until re- 
cently have been thought of as wild people of the hills, 
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have reached that stage of advancement in which the 
first two of their number have entered Judson College. 
A few years hence and this race too will figure well in the 
affairs of their province for, like the Karens, they have 
that mental vigour and physical stamina which augur 
well for the future. 

Missionaries engaged in college instruction are them- 
selves gospel preachers as well as Bible teachers. The 
religious work of Rangoon feels their stimulating pres- 
ence. One church outside the college precinct has long 
been carried by the extra labours of college missionaries. 
Several other regular preaching appointments depend 
largely upon college missionaries. The most successful 
evangelistic and pastoral work ever done in Rangoon 
was that carried on by Dr. Cushing while he was also 
the principal of the college. Many of the never-to-be- 
forgotten messages of Dr. Kelly to the Rangoon people 
came from the days when heavy college burdens were 
being borne. 

Judson is distinctly a Christian college, serving a large 
Christian community and necessarily open and pro- 
nounced in its Christian methods of work. Only about 
one-third of its investment for current expenditure is 
necessary from America to carry on the work of Judson 
College. There are twenty Baptist mission high schools 
looking to Judson to offer further educational oppor- 
tunities under Christian auspices to their young people. 
One-half as many high schools of other Protestant Mis- 
sions also count on the aid of Judson, as no other Christian 
college exists in Burma to serve this end. On this 
account the college performs a function very similar to a 
Western Christian institution at an inconsiderable ex- 
pense, and for an exceptionally needy community. 


THE CHAMPIONSHIP SOCCER FOOTBALL TEAM 











=] PIRITUAL conditions of this wonderful 
state present the most peculiar problems 
that we have ever met in our travels, 
which have taken us from coast to coast. 
In addition to facing the problem of 
dealing with every nationality, sect and 
creed, we also have to deal with the prob- 
lem of all problems, unchurched Christians—folks who 
come West and leave their religion back home. Strange 
as it may seem, this wonderful climate that warms the 
body seems to freeze the souls of a great number of 
people. They become coldly indifferent, church-shy 
and preacher-shy, and their children grow up outside of 
the influence of the church. 

We find that our work takes us among folk enjoying 
the good things of life, living under ideal conditions, but 
starving spiritually, not because they cannot afford 
churches and preachers, but because they do not want 
them. We do not face so much opposition as we do a 
cold indifference that cares not whether you succeed or 
fail. 

The great out-of-doors lures one. Fishing, hunting, 
camping; swimming, sight-seeing, out-of-door pleasures 
of all kinds abound. A gallon of gasoline will take you 
to your choice. And the preacher who would hold his 
congregation must spend much of his time, during the 
week on his knees and be “up on his toes” Sundays. 
Nowhere is leadership more important than here. Under 
the wrong kind of leadership a church will die, but just 
as the mountains become bleak and barren during the 
dry season and then blossom out in beauty after the 
first rain or so, the right kind of leadership will develop 
a hearty response. 

It seems that the chapel car auto meets the needs of 
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ONE OF THE PUBLICATION SOCIETY'S NEW CHAPEL AUTOS 


On California Roads With a Chapel Car Auto 


WHERE EVANGELISM IS A REALITY AND THE GOSPEL MEETS THE NEEDS 


BY REV. C. W. CUTLER 














the hour and the place. The car itself is an attraction 
with its radio that picks up the best music and latest 
news, the chimes that ring gospel songs loud enough so 
that one can hear them a mile away, its little organ, and 
our violin. Then, again, the fact that we ask few 
favors, do not have to be entertained, need not stress 
money, has a bearing with some people. 

We find the strain on the missionary and his family 
is tremendous. His family is constantly on exhibition. 
He must be a house-mover, truck-driver, general utility 
man and preacher, as well as a good fellow well met. 
He may have to dig out of a ditch, but when he gets 
into town he must be neatly dressed, and above all, have 
a smile on his face. When he gets into town he will not 
find a reception committee waiting for him. He will be 
very lucky if he can find a place to park his car and put 
up his tent. In seeking out the most needy places he 
will be very apt to find himself on narrow mountain 
roads, with an outfit eight feet wide, and fifty feet long, 
and dangers at every curve. We might tell of many 
adventures we have met with during the last year, but 
we believe that you will be more interested in knowing 
of a few victories God has given us. 

At the close of the winter months we left Albion, that 
beautiful little lumber town where God had been 80 
good to us. How our hearts glowed with joy as we bade 
the new pastor goodbye. Yet there was a pang of sot 
row in leaving friends who had been so kind to us. We 
forgot the rather cold reception, the hard task, the heat! 
aches. We thought only of the glorious victory that 





had given this community its first church and pastor I? J 


fourteen years. 
Our first stop was at Ukiah, our home church. Hert 
we enlisted the aid of Pastor Spicer and carried on # 
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meeting in Potter Valley, about fifteen miles from town. 
Next, we traveled north on the Redwood Highway, 
stopping at Latonville. Here we met with real opposi- 
tion and actual hardships. We had to rent a place to 
park. We could not at once hire help to put up the 
tent, but strained and tugged until we finally engaged 
the help of two Indians who were passing by. A thing 
happened that night that made us forget weariness. It 
was 11.30 when we finally finished raising the tent. The 
wife and girls were in the car and I was paying off the 
two Indians, when one of them said, ‘‘Mister, are you a 
preacher?” I said, “Yes.” “Tell me something about 
your religion,” he requested; and we stood until the 
early hours of the morning telling the sweet story of 
the Saviour of all nations and all peoples. 

From Latonville, we went to Willits, and here we 
made contact with a faithful helper, Brother Lovett. 
Three miles out of town was the little lumber camp 
called Northwestern. Through his efforts we received 
permission to use the school building. There our con- 
gregation was made up largely of Catholic people, even 
the Chinese cooks turned out. We sowed the good seed 
by preaching and by giving Bibles to all who would take 
them. 

I wonder if you realize the importance of Bible dis- 
tribution? One day a little Italian boy came to me and 
said, “Mr. Cutler, I read my English Bible for break- 
fast every morning, and my dad he reads the Italian 
Bible that you gave him.” A few days later, his “dad” 
sent for a “whole Italian Bible.” ‘My word shall not 
return unto me void.” 

Now we are going on areal trip. We begin a real climb. 
The White engine has all it can do to make the grade. 
The road begins to narrow down. It looks bad but there 
is no place to turn around. We find the town (?) of 
Cummings to be composed of one house, and not even 
a wide place in the road. We travel on eight miles and 
come to—a cloud of dust. In that cloud of dust we 
found every kind of road-building machine invented. 
In that cloud of dust we found what we were looking 
for—men. And in that cloud of dust we found something 
that we never had faith enough to pray for—a 100 per 
cent meeting. A meeting during which every grown 
person who attended more than twice was converted. It 
was just a little settlement of road builders and their fam- 
ilies, transient people who had no opportunity to go to 
church, and none to go to. The dust, the heat, the 
lack of water, the hardships of the trip were forgotten 
when souls began to come home. Every night became a 
Pentecost, until finally we got down to one man, a man 
Whose parents were Virginia Baptists, and who had 
drifted far from the fold. Did you ever make your 
audible prayers personal? One night we said, “O God, 
you have saved everybody but Mr. X. Please save him 
tonight.” And that strong man came forward confident 
that God had forgiven him. 

What a variety of experience we have had! Our next 
field of service is a pleasure resort. The main building 
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is a great dance hall, said to be the largest and best in 
the state. There is a platform for boxing matches, a 
swimming beach, pool halls, a colony of summer houses, 
but no place for God. Some competition here. But, 
praise His name, we found that the gospel had not lost 
its appeal. People came to our meetings. A dozen or 
so confessed Christ and a Sunday school was organized. 

Here we had an amusing experience. Drinking was 
more than common and much of the liquor was obtained 
at a restaurant at one end of town. The son of the 
restaurant man was converted one night, and the next 
night listened very closely to our appeal, “Go out in the 
highway and the byways and compel them to come in.”’ 
Just as services began the next evening we heard a lot 
of confusion outside the tent, and pretty soon a crowd 
began to pile in. They were “loaded.” A dozen or so 
of them did not know they were alive. After services 
the boy came to me and said, “Mr. Cutler, you said 
compel them to come in. I had to get the gang ‘stewed’ 
to get them to come.” 

Next we found ourselves in Yountville. We found a 
large, well equipped, but empty Baptist church build- 
ing. We swept out the dust that had been accumulat- 
ing for fifteen years and began work. Here we organized 
another Sunday school and we had the pleasure of minis- 
tering to the finest class of men—men who had followed 
Old Glory. Just outside of town there is the California 
State Veteran’s Home. What a joyous time we had 
with the ‘“‘Vets.”” Two dear old men sang for us every 
night. The chaplain gave us his loyal support, and we 
had the unique experience of acting as chaplain in his 
place for ten days. 

We are writing this letter at Oakley, a beautiful little 
town in San Joaquin Valley. It is raining as we sit in 
the car writing, a gloomy day until one catches the 
sweet fragrance of the almond blossoms that are just 
beginning to show their faces. As we look at what 
seemed to be dead trees coming to life again, we think 
of the little dead church that has sprung into new life 
during the last few weeks. We think of that drab un- 
painted building that has not been used for seven years 
until God sent us in with the chapel car auto, and then 
we smile as we remember the glorious days that have 
just passed. Now we have an active missionary church, 
a lively Sunday school, a B. Y. P. U., a Ladies’ Aid and 
a Woman’s Missionary Society, and better than all we 
have the good will of the community, for it has looked 
upon the evidence of the Holy Spirit at work. Souls 
have found their Saviour and hearts grown cold have 
warmed to a glow and finally burst into enthusiastic 
flame under His influence. Just a few more days and a 
new pastor will be on the field, the chapel car mission- 
aries will bid these good friends goodbye and travel on 
to another field of labor where folks will say, ‘“There is 
no use, nothing can be done.” But knowing that we 
have your prayers and knowing the wonderful power 
of the Holy Spirit, we will say, ‘It can be done,” and 
prove it. 
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A NOVEL AND STRIKING FEATURE OF THE CHICAGO CONVENTION PROGRAM 


HIS original and impressive feature of the Con- 

| vention program was concluded by a Camp Fire 

Ceremony entitled “Lighting the Fire of Christian 

Fellowship.” ‘Torches were given to representatives of 

the racial groups forming the Cabinet. Mr. Bigelow, 

the leader, quoted the words of Jesus found in John 
17:18-22, and said: 


In the glow of this fire may we renew our sense of oneness 
as children of our Heavenly Father and disciples of Jesus 
Christ our Saviour. We are reminded of a fellowship that is 
the only hope of the world. In spite of the wars that have 
rent the nations we believe that in the end God “will teach 
us of His ways,” and that all people ‘“‘will walk in His paths.”’ 
As a token of this faith we light our individual torches of 
world fellowship, trusting that many opportunities may come 
to us to start real fires of Christian fellowship in our neighbor- 
hoods and towns as well as to carry perpetually in our hearts 
that spirit of brotherhood which Jesus revealed on earth. 


All lighted their torches, and said in chorus, with 
lighted torches raised: “This torch we accept as a re- 
minder of a world fellowship in devotion to Christ our 
Lord.” Preceding this the eleven members gave in turn, 
as they were introduced by Gordon Bigelow, their glow- 
ing messages of Christian experience and life purpose. 
Prayer for all nations and the singing of ‘‘We’ve a Story 
to tell to the Nations” brought the impressive exercise 
toa close. Jur readers will be glad to have the deeply 
significant messages which follow. 


Why I Cannot Resist the Christian Ministry 
By Gorpon BIcELow (U. S. A.) 
(A life sketch of Mr. Bigelow will be found in the book published 


by the Department of Missionary Education, entitled 
“Young People and the World’s Work.’’) 


I can think of nothing more thrilling to offer than a task in 
Christian service. Two thousand years ago Jesus brought to 
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this earth a torch of light which pointed the way to a better We 
world. At the Cross he passed it to us, counting on us to work 
hold it high. If we fail not, then will He become better by wl 
known among men, then will brotherly love and peace and rende 
goodwill reign in the hearts of men, then will the Kingdom Ship 
of Heaven on earth be changed from a dream into reality. given 
traini 
Missionary Zeal in Estonia ae 
By OswaLtp TARK ee - 
: Bt R doing 
(Life sketch given in May issue) sine 
In 1229 we were conquered by German crusades. After 
the Thirty Years’ War we were converted into a Roman 
Catholic country. In 1523, when Luther troubled the Roman By P. 
Pope, our country accepted the Lutheran teaching. Now (Conve 
Protestant churches predominate. About seventy-five per fo 
cent of our people belong to the Lutheran Church; the rest 
of us are Greek Catholics, Baptists or Methodists. 
After the world war interest in religion declined some- 
what. For more than a year our country was a battlefield. I wi 
The second cause of the decline in religious interest was the P orto 
Red movement in Russia. On the other hand I must say f USt Hi 
the heart religion has gained during the years of suffering. that sh 
Forty-five years ago there came a public school teacher from that sh 
Sweden and from him our people heard about the deeper and she wa 
more inner spiritual life. This message spread like a prairie Junior 
fire. Many hearts were in flames. People came together, increas 
confessed their sins, prayed and praised God. Very soon came b 
they began to demand adult baptism. This was the origin with th 
of our Baptist churches. Lutheran pastors and Russial _ 
officials used to do everything against the evangelical move- i. e pli 
ment but without much result. Finally in 1916 our Baptist they wi 
churches were closed. No church services, no Sunday schools, > the 
no young people’s meetings could be held openly. Our best | Place. 
men were banished. But it was a time when the gospél : Sal 
leaven worked secretly. Now we have religious freedom. aa. 









There is no state church. These smaller denominations, that 
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were oppressed before, are doing most excellent work. In 
Estonia we have not the brilliant organizations within the 
church that I find in America, yet we have compensations. 
With us a church member means an active missionary worker. 
“Be my witnesses,” said Christ. In Estonia our fathers 
understood it so. The founders of our Baptist work, Peter 
Kaups and Andres Tetermann, were missionaries first and 
last. In spite of all persecutions by Russian priests and police 
they did the work of faithful, self-denying pastors. 

We did not have any definite organized missionary depart- 
ment supported by our churches because everybody is a mis- 
sionary and we do the work. We go out in the winter in 
sleighs—about twenty young people at a time, some riding and 
others walking—thirty or forty miles to preach the gospel in 
songs and sermons. In the summer we set out in boats as 
Christ did and in much the same kind of open boats—fisher- 
men’s boats; we sail to the other side of our bays and narrows 
to carry the message of our Saviour’s love to neighboring 
islands. This is one way in which we use the energy of our 
young people in church work. Sometimes twenty or thirty of 
us leave our island, Hiiumaa, the island on which we live—the 
island that is sometimes called the Baptist Island—and go to 
the large island to the south of us for a two or three weeks’ 
gospel tour in the summer time when the walking is good. 
First by boat and then when we reach the neighboring shore 
we strike inland on foot. The people receive us gladly. They 
like our songs. We plan our work as we go along. 

We feel the need of a more definite organization of our 
work. This need called me to America to study the methods 
by which you meet your problems. American Baptists have 
rendered us a great service. We recall with gratitude your 
Ship of Fellowship and we certainly appreciate the help 
given by you through the Foreign Mission Society in the 
training of our pastors. You have made it possible for me 
tomake the journey to America and to stay here a few years. 
We are looking toward a still better future. Now that we 
are free from persecution we can build our churches; but in 
doing so our efficiency will be the greater because of knowledge 
gained from America through many channels of brotherhood. 


Spirit of Missions in Porto Rico 
By Patmira Diaz (OF SANTURCE) 


(Converted at ten, teaching a junior Church School class at 
fourteen, Miss Diaz is now in this country fitting her- 
self for greater usefulness as a young people’s 
worker in Porto Rico.) 


I want to speak first of Miss Huber who is laboring in 
Porto Rico as a missionary of the Woman’s American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society. We native Porto Ricans know 
that she has not only offered her life to the Lord’s service, but 
that she is willing to give all that she has to please us. When 
she was in England on her vacation we used her room for the 
Junior department. The attendance in the Sunday school was 
Increasing, and we decided to use the second floor until she 
came back. When she returned we didn’t know what to do 
with the department, but we were willing to leave her quarters, 
and find another place. She knew that we could not find a suit- 
able place for the children, so she asked us to leave them where 
they were and prepare a small room on the same floor for her, 
and there is Miss Huber today living in such an uncomfortable 
place. 1 wonder how many of us would be willing to sacrifice 
ourselves in that way to suit the needs of the people among 
whom we work. 

Miss Huber is carrying on a wonderful work with the 
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young people of our church. In September, 1926, we began our 
group plan. The Young People’s Society has seven groups, 
each with a name and a leader. The groups take turns every 
week and work out their own programs. The plan is being 
carried out successfully and in the short period of six months 
the society has gained about 20 members. The young people 
are very active and some of them are helping the church a 
great deal through personal work. They are in charge of five 
mission schools in the city, and they appoint their own 
teachers and superintendents for these schools. It is wonder- 
ful to see how they keep their interest in letting the people 
know about the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

But in spite of all, we haven’t started to do our share yet. 
We have the big task of teaching all the people of our island 
what our lives mean after we have accepted the Christ. That’s 
why I have left my home to enter the Baptist Training 
School in Chicago, where I’ve experienced a life in closer con- 
tact with Jesus, where I’m getting the most inspirational 
thoughts, and where I’m learning the way of approaching 
unevangelized people in a helpful way. We need many things 
to carry out our work successfully but above all we lack 
workers. Pray the Lord of the Harvest to send workers to 
Porto Rico. 


World Brotherhood in Action 
By JOHANNES NoORGAARD (DENMARK) 
(Life sketch given in May issue.) 


The Baptist message is peculiarly in harmony with the 
prevailing trend of mind of the people of Denmark. The 
Danes are thoroughly democratic, they have freedom and 
broad-mindedness, and while institutionalism and priestcraft 
among them are by-words, they respect personal integrity 
and modesty. 

The close affinity of the Baptist message and the Danish 
trend of mind is not known by our people at large. In popu- 
lar estimation a Baptist and a Mormon are of the same stripe. 
The reason for such misconceptions is to be found in the years 
of persecution in which the reputation of the Baptists as 
decent, law-abiding citizens was injured and their work ridi- 
culed by the clergy of the State Church. As the Baptist 
work grows, the lives of our people preach louder than the 
sermons of our narrow-hearted brethren; therefore the tide 
is at present in many places turning. Intelligent and broad- 
minded Christian leaders within the State Church are begin- 
ning to take privately, if not publicly, a different attitude 
toward the Baptists. 

To the struggling cause of the Baptists in Denmark the 
open confession of brotherhood which the American Baptists 
made in their New World Movement a few years ago was a 
magnificent encouragement. When the movement began I 
was a minister of two small Baptist churches in the country 
and did not, therefore, have the opportunity to meet Dr. 
Franklin and Dr. Hunt when they visited Copenhagen. But 
I had, indeed, the experience of being very close to the terrors 
of the world war during the most formative period of my 
youth and consequently it had become somewhat difficult 
for me to believe in the actual existence, on an international 
scale, of genuine brotherhood. 

Through some friends I heard of the approach of the Ameri- 
can Baptists through their representatives, the essence of 
which was this: ‘““We have followed your work for a long while 
with great interest and sympathy and now we have come to 
ask you whether at present you have some hard task to front 
which you are not able to carry forward alone. If so, we 
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would like to know if you would like to have us cooperate 
with you.” 

This message melted my heart. Of hard tasks we had 
plenty, but of human friends—appreciative, sympathetic, 
strong—lI had never previously become aware of any beyond 
the borders of my own country. Therefore, the Baptist New 
World Movement will always to my mind stand as a magnifi- 
cent movement, testifying to the actual existence of a genuine 
world-brotherhood among Baptists. With the help of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society and the coopera- 
tion of the very best theological institutions in America it is 
now possible for some of our young ministers to complete 
their education. The help of American Baptists in the erec- 
tion of a Baptist Seminary in Denmark has opened to our 
churches visions of a new era with considerably larger possi- 
bilities of service. 
















Chinese Students in America 
~ By Maser Ler, Pu.D (CHINESE) 


(Miss Lee, whose story has been told in Missions, became 
superintendent of the Morning Star Mission, January 
I, 1925, feeling called to take up the work 
which her father’s death left leader- 
less. She is doing a great work.) 













The hope of the Chinese people has always been in their 
students. How much more so now that the country is trying 
to adjust itself in all its new relations and responsibilities. 
Whereas the Chinese youth in the past graduated from the 
district and provincial schools to the national institutions for 
their final degree in Peking, the present students all wish to 
finish abroad in some foreign school and university. The 
majority come to the United States, as we feel America to 
be the leader of Western ideals. We feel that America is our 
friend; she alone of Western nations has not sought territory 
and foreign aggrandizement in China. At the present time 
there are about 3,000 Chinese students in the United States. 
In New York alone some 300 are distributed among Columbia, 
New York University, City College and others. 

Much has been written about Chinese students, and their 
professors. and schoolmates cannot do enough for them, 
realizing that they are to be among the future leaders of their 
country. They have hosts of American friends eager to learn 
of them about China and her civilization, and exchanging 
points of view, as it were, with the opposite side of the world. 

While many of these friends were undoubtedly Christians, 
Christians, as such, have not made much approach toward 
these Chinese. The leader of the Confucian Movement in 
China as against Christianity for the Chinese, happened to 
be a graduate of Columbia in New York. And he has argued 
that, although Americans send missionaries to China to con- 
vert the Chinese people, they did not believe it for themselves 
as evidenced by his four years in America, when he did not 
have one man approach him saying he was a Christian; that 
he had many university friends who were Jews, and there- 
fore of the land of Christ; and they told him they did not 
believe in Christianity. This unfortunate experience of one 
Chinese turned away many in China from studying the gospel 
message. How much good he might have done if he had 
known the many splendid Christians in New York and had 
been brought to Jesus Christ! 

Your Baptist work for the Chinese in New York is the 
Christian Center, where we are trying to do exactly this kind 
of work. Our aim is that it should be a real center, where all 
Chinese may meet in Christian fellowship, where they may 
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meet their American Christian friends. And where all may 
meet in Christ. 

Strangers in a strange land, the gospel message goes straight 
to the heart. Thereare Chinese whoattend our English classes, 
seeking only to learn English but finding friends, and finding 
the Great Friend, Jesus Christ. And there are other Chinese 
whom we persuade to teach their fellow-countrymen in their 
spare time, who thus become interested and find Christ through 
practical Christian service. To us also come Christian Ameri- 
can friends, able thus to visit the Chinese right in their homes, 
and have opportunity for international understanding and 
Christian fellowship in their service. 

We feel we are not only teaching Christ in New York, but 
are a training school, sending out Christian leaders for China 
in all the walks of life. All fine, splendid young men, who 
have come far from home seeking the best things in America 
to take back to their native land, whether they be from 
humble village homes or proud ruling families. All clean, 
strong and eager, ready to face life and the world with willing 
hands and willing minds and willing hearts. 

I feel the opportunity for giving Christianity to China has 
never been as great and challenging as at present. To you 
is entrusted the flower of Chinese youth, eager to learn of you 
in their equipment for their visions at home. 

It is a tremendous challenge. Show them the best, and they 
will grow in that image. If Christianity is vital to you, it will 
be vital to them, and to the millions they will reach at home. 
Give Christ to these Chinese youth, and you will win China for 
Christ. And we must not forget that winning China for Christ 
means winning one-fourth of the population of the whole globe 
—which is a great step in winning the world for Christ. On 
this highway may be found peace on earth and goodwill 
to men. 


Why Iloilo Calls Me 
By PrepRo CACHOPERO (PHILIPPINE ISLANDS) 
(The life story and message were fully given in the May issue 
of MissIons.) 
Why I Shall Return to My People 
By REUBEN Marc (Halt!) 


(Sketch in May issue.) 
When I came to America one of the first things that at- 


tracted my attention and inspired me was the number of 
organizations for the young people connected with the 


‘churches. The B. Y. P. U., Christian Endeavor, World Wide 


Guild, organized Sunday school classes, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. 
C. A.—all of them, and others, for American youth. In my 
own country we have none of these save the Sunday school. 

The great mass of Catholic young people have their differ- 
ent social and literary clubs and circles, but the Protestant 
young people cannot affiliate with these groups because they 
do not meet their needs. By reason of his moral and religious 
standards and requirements the young Christian in Haiti 
must stand apart from most of the youth movements in his 
country. This situation is especially hard on our Protestant 
young women. They feel alone and life appears to them 4 
sad business. I personally know many young women who 
have this forlorn outlook upon life. Some of them have 4 
fairly good educational background, but when they leavé 
school they are shut up in their homes by reason of ou 
peculiar social restrictions. 

With the exception of a possible chance to marry some mal 
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able to provide her a home of her own, the average young 
woman in Haiti has nothing to grip her interest. She goes to 
church but the effort lacks a certain desirable spontaneity. 
When our young people reach the time when they are at lib- 
erty to do as they please, many of them leave the church be- 
cause the church has no program to meet their needs. No 
place has been made for them. The life of youth is in them 
but, shut up as they are, they have no opportunity to develop 
that life—and this applies to both sexes. To feel at home in 
the church all they have to do is be adults, but that is impos- 
sible. Young people cannot have the mind of the older mem- 
bers of the church. In later years after they have tasted a 
life that has wearied them with its deceptions they come back 
to the church to find a place of refuge. 

I am convinced that some leaders well trained in work for 
young people would find a fruitful field in Haiti. It seems to 
me that no better personality than that of a Christian young 
woman is fitted for this enterprise. As for myself, I wish to 
use my life for my needy country. After the completion of 
the necessary Christian training courses I will go back to 
Haiti with the hope that I may do something useful in young 
people’s work. 


Japan’s Need a Universal Need 
By Yo KAWAMURA (JAPAN) 
(Life sketch in May issue.) 


After three years at the University of Michigan, where I 
came in contact with the fine church life in the Baptist Guild 
House, and one year at Butler University and College of Re- 
ligion, Indianapolis, I can say that in America I have not 
been treated as a foreign student, but have felt the bond of 
real Christian fellowship. I have been asked to state my im- 
pressions and hopes regarding university students in America. 
I believe they are serious-minded regarding their daily con- 
duct. In spite of the false impressions of some elderly minded 
people that students are frothy and light-minded and apt to 
keep away from the churches, I wish to assure them that there 
are many serious talks among the students lasting sometimes 
far into the night regarding their real relation to God and 
their fellow men. I have many times been in such groups 
even in state universities like the one at Ann Arbor. With 
their cosmopolitan and broad view regarding Christianity 
they have a strong conviction that the world is in need of 
Jesus. 

The church is one place where we should not have in mind 
different countries, nationalities, and races. Jesus did not have 
in mind these distinctions. He came for all mankind. 

Often I am asked by American people, “Does Japan need 
foreign missionaries?” There are two reasons why Japan 
needs more foreign missionaries. First, for the sake of the 
churches of America that need ever to go back to the teach- 
Ings of Jesus who said, “Go, preach,” the churches of America 
should send missionaries to Japan. Second, the foreign mis- 
sionaries save Japan from becoming nationalized in its re- 
ligious life. Japan is asking for more well-equipped foreign 
missionaries. Dr. Axling has told us:in his vivid way of the 
200,000 Christians in a combined population of over 60,000,- 
000 in the Japanese Empire. What Japan needs is the per- 
sonality of Jesus made known through the cooperation of 
American and Japanese students in the spirit of Jesus. 

Christianity began with the spirit of missions. Do you know 
that Japan has sent some missionaries to Korea and the South 
Sea Islands? If we could we would like to do more. That 
the evangelization of Japan is not simply a national question 
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was brought out by one of our own religious leaders when 
he said: 

“Japan’s position is strategic. When we consider the 
evangelization of Japan we must consider it in its world rela- 
tion. It stands between the East and the West, a medium 
of communication of ideas. Moreover you cannot move the 
East unless you first move Japan.”’ (Secretary K. Miyazaki 
in Year Book 1926 of Christian Work in Japan.) 


Contributory Factors in Racial Understanding 
By Joun L. Tittey (AMERICAN NEGRO) 


(Mr. Tilley graduated at Shaw University in 1925. He is 
assistant pastor of Olivet Baptist Church, Chicago, the largest 
church in America. During his entire student career he has 
earned his way. At nineteen he taught school in his home 
district, Grandville County, N. C., where he organized a 
local branch of the Community Improvement League, resulting 
in the building of the first three-room rural schoolhouse for 
colored children in that county.) 


The consciousness of the faith my parents had in the value 
of a higher education for me, a poor boy on a North Caro- 
lina farm, coupled with my faith in God, have been the deter- 
mining influences that have kept me facing forward so that 
I might equip myself best to serve my day and generation. 
Though largely deprived of educational advantages, and of 
meager circumstances, my parents were willing, in order to 
give me a start in school, to deprive themselves of my needed 
services on the farm—my father being temporarily blind—as 
well as to make sacrifices of their means. One of my most 
precious possessions is the memory of this expression of my 
mother, whose parents had been in slavery: “What I wanted 
to be but had no opportunity to be I would give everything I 
have to help you be.” 

Impelling forces also in my life were the personalities of 
the Christian men and women with whom I came in contact 
while attending the mission schools in the South—teachers 
and visiting lecturers. We find ourselves what we are today 
largely because of what others have done and been. In turn 
the destiny of our posterity will greatly depend upon what 
we are and do. Therefore we owe to them the best of which 
we are capable. As we have but one little life to live, in what 
better way can we spend it than in finding the place where we 
can best serve our day and accelerate rather than retard the 
coming of the universal reign of love and will of.God. 

To me, it seems that the most urgent need of this genera- 
tion is to understand the proper relation between religion and 
science and a genuine application of the principles of love in 
universal brotherhood. Class and racial antagonism will not 
be settled by mere discussion and debate, but by the cultiva- 
tion of the spirit of Christian brotherhood through cooperative 
activity. There is so much more likeness than difference, so 
many more common problems, interests, and destinies than 
self-centered ones, that if everyone should lose himself in the 
common task of solving the common problems for a common 
end, a new appreciation of one another would be developed, 
a new sense of interdependence would be realized, and inci- 
dentally the spirit of Christian brotherhood would force out 
the spirit of antagonism and hate. We would awake to find a 
new world, the democracy of God, a society which will not 
only make possible but be conducive to self-fulfilment, the 
highest and best development of the personalities of all people 
of all races and conditions. To such a challenge as this I 
answer with my life. 
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The Karen Must Share It 


By JoHNson KanGyr (KAREN, Burma) 


(Mr. Kangyi is the son of Thra Kangyi, for many years Head 
Master of the Baptist Normal School, Rangoon, and grandson 
of Thra U San Min, a prominent Karen pastor. For 
several years he has been a popular instructor in English in 
Judson College. At present he is in America taking advanced 
courses of study in the Divinity School of the University of 
Chicago.) 


First of all I wish to acknowledge the deep debt of gratitude 
I owe the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society for my 
education and present sojourn in the land I always hoped to 
visit. Had it not been for this Society my dream would never 
have come true. God helping me I hope to go back to my 
native country a more efficient man, to help bring the King- 
dom of God among the Karens. . 

The Karens are essentially missionary. They are instinc- 
tively hospitable and generous. Many American friends have 
said that they are sure they will never starve if they are any- 
where near a Karen habitation. The Karen Christian is there- 
fore never happy to keep the gospel of Christ to himself. He 
must share it with someone. 

But do not think that Karens are perfect specimens of 
humanity. One of their crying weaknesses is sloth, but their 
redeeming quality is standing by their guns at any cost. It is 
therefore very important that the Karen youth should be 
taught early to foster strong missionary ideals. As it is, they 
do not need much inducement along that line. The boys and 
girls in the American Baptist Mission Karen schools, thanks 
to the American missionaries, grow up in an atmosphere 
charged with evangelistic fervor and so instinctively take to 
missionary enterprise. To cite a typical instance, in a Karen 
high school in Rangoon there are two societies run entirely by 
students. One is the Society of Pastors’ Children and the 
other a Prayer Band. The main object of these societies is 
to pray for non-Christians and to send out gospel teams 
among thousands of Karens who have not been converted. 

Again the Karen’s love of music considerably adds to the 
joy he finds in evangelistic service. There are a number of 
A. B. M. Karen schools which boast of a brass band and an 
excellent choir of untrained voices. These school bands and 
choirs make it a point to go out at least once a month to non- 
Christian villages and with their irresistible music break down 
the walls of religious prejudice that enclose the conservative 
heart of the heathen Karen. 

Judson College, the only Christian College in Burma, sends 
out her gospel teams regularly to the district schools. What 
is most interesting about these gospel teams is that they con- 
sist not only of Karens but also of Burmans, Chins, Kachins, 
Shans, etc. What a foretaste of that joy of a world-wide 
brotherhood when His Kingdom is come! 


Outreach of a Foreign-Speaking Colony 
By Joun Hatxo, Jr. (CZECHOSLOVAKIA) 


(Mr. Halko is a graduate of Denison University. He spent 
one year at the International Baptist Seminary, East Orange, 
N. J., and is now completing his training for the ministry in 
Chicago, meanwhile engaging actively in Christian work.) 


What we need as Czechoslovaks in America today is a bet- 
ter trained and a better educated ministry. Let us look at 
some facts. Our constituency is made up chiefly from the 
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peasant immigrants and their children. Economic pressure 
in their native land compelled them to go out into a new world: 
chief among the handicaps were overpopulation, the redivison 
of land equally to the children of successive generations, and 
lack of home industries to offer them work. Again, American 
wealth was a by-word. The alluring inducements and seduc. 
tive advertisements of exploits in America flooded their news. 
papers. They came and became pioneers on America’s indus- 
trial frontier. They manned the steel mills and foundries 
with the finest manhood Czechoslovakia produced. Further. 
more they brought with them their traditional love of re. 
ligious freedom, an inheritance eleven centuries old. At 
tremendous sacrifices they quickly established churches to 
minister to their spiritual wants. 

But during the half dozen decades or so that they have been 
in America, heart-rending problems have grown up among 
them. The children are being more rapidly assimilated than 
are their parents. Religious persecution has thrown the chil- 
dren more into American circles. The language questions 
educational advantages, the failure of the two groups (due to 
the lack of knowledge on the part of both) to understand one 
another’s viewpoint has brought on mutual misunderstanding 
and some disrespect of each other, and their morale as a result 
is often seriously strained. These problems are facing our 
whole foreign population. 

Now imagine for yourselves a leadership largely uncon- 
scious of the existence of these facts, unable to lay their fingers 
precisely on the sore spots. Imagine them guiding the ship 
over the turbulent waters. Yet that is precisely the situation. 
In order to cope effectively with these problems we need men 
of intellectual as well as spiritual powers. We need men in- 
tellectually equal to our young people, if we are to minister 
satisfactorily to them. We need men sympathetic with the 
viewpoint of both groups and equally well versed with both 
backgrounds. These men must be able to interpret their un- 
rest and misunderstanding to both generations. They must 
also be men with a message for today. If we get such men as 
our leaders we can attain to the position of leadership in our 
Czechoslovak population in America which we ought to have 
but do not. My plea is that we may have an adequate min- 
istry to lead us forward and upward in the spirit of Christ to 
serve our people best. 


The Voice of My People 
By ATALOA (CHICKASAW INDIAN) 
(Life sketch in May issue) 





































You cannot know just what it means to me to be given the 
privilege of bringing a message to you as a representative of 
Christian youth—and for my own people—the Indians. 

I should not have this opportunity were it not for the voices 
within me. Since I wasa very little girl there have been voices 
on the inside that talked to me and I to them. I did not know 
what they meant then nor shall I ever know all, I suppose, for 
then there would not be anything in life worth looking forward 
to. They have told me to go on and on seeking for better 
things and better people—and then they call me back—for 
there is work I must do. 

If it were not for public school and college influences, ! 
should not be here. Even the poor schooling in my earliest 
years gave me an entrance into a larger world. Outside of 
my mother and home, teachers have had a greater influent 
than all other factors. I classify all the wonderful people ! 
have known as teachers, for in them I saw what I longed t0 
be—a teacher. Yet I am always frightened at the thought 
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of standing before students as their leader for I have idealized 
the teacher as one almost perfect in her service. 

When I was nine years old I joined the church—and was 
baptized in a muddy little “tank” near the edge of the town 
where we lived part of the time. This act meant much in my 
life—I know now that this step was the result of the example 
of my mother, and it was her devoted and tireless service 
for others, as well as her love and sacrifice for my three 
brothers and me—my father died from an accident when we 
were just infants—that gave proof every day of the joy of 
doing for others. 

My mother was baptized, as was my grandfather, by 
Brother Murrow or “Father” Murrow, who was one of the 
first missionaries in the old Indian Territory (now Oklahoma). 
I remember so distinctly how grandmother told of Brother 
Murrow, with saddle bags flapping about his long legs, riding 
into Washita Valley near Tishomingo (capital of the Chicka- 
saw Nation). Indians came for miles to hear this beloved 
missionary preach inside and outside the big log house where 
grandmother lived. Brother Murrow married my father and 
mother in accordance with the old Chickasaw ceremonial laws. 

It will be so wonderful, when I return to Oklahoma, to go 
to see “Father” Murrow, who is now ninety-one years of age, 
and hear him tell again the story of those early days which tie 
up with the memory of my grandmother and grandfather, and 
all the things I used to listen to by the hour. I shall be at 
Bacone College, near Murrow Orphanage which was started 
by Brother Murrow. 

When I was a little girl I hated being an Indian for I thought 
that was why we didn’t have many things that other people 
had. But I have come to realize that out of my tribal back- 
ground I may some day be able to contribute something 
toward the advancement of my people. 

The leading of the Great Spirit has been so wonderful in 
my life. I have felt that I can not spend enough time and 
effort in preparation if I am to serve at all. Oklahoma College 
for Women, Redlands University, Columbia, Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, International House and the contacts with 
artists—with all kinds of people—have meant the increase 
and widening of the opportunity to find out the meaning of 
life and service. 

I have been asked again and again by people who could not 
understand: Why not give up this idea of religious education 
and give all my time to concert work? Whenever I sing or 
speak to an audience I hear the voice of my people—and it is 
they whom others hear through me. A career I do not want 
if it means the elimination of service to my people. If I can 
interpret the best that the Indian is and has been to other 
people who have so long misunderstood him, and if, on the 
other hand, I can bring to my own people the better things 
that have enriched my life through contact with other races 
and cultures, I shall be amply compensated. 

I would rather not sing unless I can put a song into another 
heart. I want to go back home now. I feel that many of our 
tribal songs and legends will be forever lost if not collected and 
preserved now. Some of this work I hope to do and to get 
others interested in so that the world may have them. The 
Indian has contributions to make in art, music and religion, 
if only he be recognized and appreciated in these fields before 
they have been blotted out. by European and other cultures. 
So many times I am introduced as a “roo per cent Amer- 
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ican” —I dislike this title and slogan very much—and if I shail 
be called anything of that nature, I should love to be worthy 
of the name—‘“‘too per cent International.” 


Dr. Padelford’s Interpretation 


An interpretation of these remarkable addresses was given 
by Dr. Frank W. Padelford, Secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation. His words completed the impression made by the 
appearance and messages of such a group of representative 
young people as had never been seen before on a Convention 
platform. Dr. Padelford said: 


A WIDE OPEN WINDOW 


We have just listened to the statements of faith and the 
declarations of purpose of a group of our young people. There 
is a deal of skepticism in the world today among the older 
generation regarding the younger generation; perhaps no 
more than any generation has had for its successor, but cer- 
tainly more widely voiced. Those who know the young people 
best, know that most of this criticism is wide of the mark. No 
generation growing old is quite able to appreciate the next 
generation with its ideals yet unsullied, with its ardor yet un- 
dampened, with its high purposes and program yet unbroken. 
This is true of the present critical generation as of any of 
its predecessors. 

But here we have a window flung wide open, affording us 
a vista of the hearts and lives of a typical group of young 
men and women, who are seeking to discover and to embody 
‘Jesus’ way of life.”’ No similar groups out of any generation 
ever spoke with a stronger faith in Him, with a more fervent 
love for Him, nor with a more loyal devotion to Him. But 
the significant thing about these declarations is that these 
young people are speaking not for themselves only, but for 
great groups of young people around the world. They speak 
as representatives of a dozen races and peoples, and for many 
other races and peoples, who have heard the message, caught 
the spirit, and accepted the program of Jesus. They speak 
for uncounted hosts of young people of every race and tribe 
and tongue, who love the Lord Jesus Christ and are giving 
their lives to make Him real to the people of their own day. 
Who can read these testimonies and fear for the future? 

One other thing these declarations plainly reveal. It is very 
difficult for the Anglo-Saxon—shall I say the Nordic?—to un- 
derstand and in his own heart really believe that any other 
race or people can comprehend as clearly and exemplify as 
fully the message of Jesus as does he. Here we have the testi- 
monies, not of Anglo-Saxons or Nordics alone, but of the rep- 
resentatives of a dozen races speaking a varied native tongue. 
No one who has heard their ringing words will go away with 
any doubt that Jesus speaks as clearly and persuasively to 
one racial group as to another. The marvelous thing about 
the good news of Jesus is that it is good news to every people 
to whom it has ever been spoken, and produces the same 
reactions in every life, irrespective of color or clime. Tradi- 
tion, history, customs, environment, language, all tend to 
differentiate men one from another. The experience of the 
good news of Jesus drives men into a fellowship so intimate 
that neither race, nor land, nor language can separate them. 

The testimony of these young people in the Coliseum has 
demonstrated anew the unity in Christ which nothing can 
destroy. We are “one in Christ Jesus.” 
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Prisoners for the Sake of the Gospel 


BY JOSEPH TAYLOR OF WEST CHINA 


q/E are a long way from the seacoast of China. 

¥ It is 1,800 miles from Shanghai to 

a1 Chengtu; and once we get safely settled 
6] in our stations we do not want to have to 
make the long trek to the coast unless it 

| is for work that warrants the long river 

—— journey. When we come to West China 
we are “in” for seven years. We are prisoners for the 
sake of the gospel. We are shut in behind the Magic 
Mountains that separate Szechuan from Hupeh. We 
really are in an area that sustains one hundred million 
people—one-fourth of the population of the Chinese 
Republic. So you can see that we want to stay put for 
at least a full term of service. The cost in time and 
money of a journey to Shanghai has to be taken into 
consideration when one is called to that metropolis of 
China. While one is away, his work has to suffer or be 
undertaken in bits by some of his co!leagues. So folks 
in our mission say good-bye to even that penumbra of 
western civilization—Shanghai—when they get on the 
steamer at the dock and turn their faces west. 

Now, because of the national and international affairs 
of this country at the present time, the American Consul 
at Chungking, the most western of the open ports in 
China, has been ordered by our Minister in Peking to 
evacuate all American citizens in Szechuan. ‘The Consul 
has faithfully and zealously done his duty, and nearly all 
the Americans in Szechuan are now at Shanghai or have 
gone on to America to take an early furlough, so that 


they may be ready to return to their stations as soon as 
conditions will permit. However, the American Consul 
cannot order his nationals to leave, but simply urges 
them to get out while the getting is good. This leaves 
the final decision in the hands of the missionaries. The 
first thing we think of is the safety of the women and 
children and that means certain of the men will have to 
go with them to escort them to the coast. Let me say 
right here that those men who have gone out have done 
so in a rebellious spirit; for they wanted to stay on the 
job and help hold the work together during the time of 
stress and strain. And further, I would say that those 
who have taken the journey to the coast have faced dan- 
gers from which we who are still here have been saved. 
And they have gone out in the same spirit that prompts 
us to stay. They fellowship with us, although for the 
present they cannot be with us. 

Perhaps some of you are asking why should we remain 
when our Minister and Consul urge us to leave and when 
a great majority of our fellow missionaries have left? 
Well, there are a number of reasons why some may re- 
main, but to state them all would make this letter un- 
duly long. The two men in control of the military in 
Chengtu have promised to protect us and our property, 
and up to date have been true to their promise; but if 
for any reason they should not beable to continue their pro- 
tection, then a few of us could hasten to the coast m uch 
easier than a crowd of men, women and children could. 
The district in and around Chengtu is comparatively 
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quiet and peaceful at present. Once in a while the ex- 
tremists: will work up a demonstration against the for- 
eigners; but that spends itself in frothy speeches, flag- 
waving and parading. This, after all, acts as safety valve 
and an official who knows his business will allow it, 
within bounds. That is our situation. 

But our chief reason for remaining is that we want to 
be on hand to help our Chinese colleagues upon whom 
the burden now rests. They are going at this problem 
in a fine spirit, but realize that so far as the West China 
Union University is concerned they need our help. If 
we together can keep this institution open and can care 
for the 150 young men and women in residence, we stand 
to win. Even our enemies see the strategic importance 
of this Christian school and have made efforts to get it 
closed. It was stopped for two weeks last fall; but we 
succeeded in starting again with reduced numbers. If we 
leave now, it will in all probability close, and then it will 
be difficult to start again. 

In our own mission we have Mr. Bradshaw at Kiating, 
Mr. Jensen and Mrs. Salquist at Yachow and Mr. Open- 
shaw, Mr. Dye and the writer at Chengtu. Work goes 
on in these three stations. Mrs. Salquist has the biggest 
kindergarten Yachow has ever known. Here at Chengtu 
we have at least 150 girls in our school. Evangelistic 
services are held two or three times a week and last night 
eight signed up for a Bible study class. Please don’t get the 
idea that because China is disturbed politically Christian 
work is stopped. We have lived and worked in West 
China for about fifteen years in the midst of war and 
brigandage, and the churches have grown stronger as a 
result. When this period of stress and strain started in, 
we had not one ordained Chinese pastor in our mission— 
now we have three and would have had four, but the 
ordaining council could not meet to consecrate our good 
brother Fu at Kiating to the Christian ministry. We 
sent out two medical graduates last year, one to our 
Yachow hospital and one to our Suifu hospital. Both 
these two young men are carrying on medical work in 
those cities while the foreign doctors are absent from the 
field. All of our boys’ schools are running with Chinese 
principals and teachers. We stand to win if we will but 
endure. And after all, the Chinese Christians have to 
face these dangers as well as we do. They will get but a 
poor conception of our faith if we pick up and leave now. 

So the Chinese fully appreciate our remaining here 
and have written us kindly letters of appreciation. This 
strengthens us for the added burdens that must neces- 
sarily rest upon us. The university is open. Every 
faculty has a Chinese Dean. There is a Chinese Vice- 
president. The majority of the Senate are Chinese. We 
have gone forward and moved nearer to the realities of 
the situation which confronts us. 

I have said all this because I want you good Christian 
friends to know that your work is going on. Don’t think 
you can afford to rest until China becomes once more a 
land of peace. We are the heralds of the Prince of Peace. 
We are committed to His program and cannot afford to 
wait until the forces of evil have shot their last bolt. 
We are in the world and cannot shirk our responsibility. 
I am willing to answer the charge that the Christian mis- 
sionary is responsible for this unrest ‘n China. He is. 
But he is not responsible for the methods adopted by un- 
scrupulous militarists to attain their own ends. We can 
but protest against such doings while all the time keeping 
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at our God-given task of spreading the truths of the gos. 7 
pel among the people. wol 

You have seen many items in the American press § to! 
relating to the situation in China. Moreover, some of for 
you have read our denominational papers and will have J ans 
seen more considered statements about the work of our Gor 
own Mission Society in its three missions in this country, j fulf 
Many of you will have taken this matter to the Throne § plac 
of Grace and thus have helped us by your prayers. Some J hos] 





of you have friends in one of our China missions and may less 


have been anxious regarding them during these days of 
chaos and confusion in China; and all of you desire the 
coming of the Kingdom of God into the hearts and con- 
sciences of this vast multitude of men and women. How 
then can you help? 

By unremitting prayer. There are fresh inflows of 
power for all of us, if we will clear the sluiceways of our 
lives and admit that power which comes from persistent 
prayer. Pray for China in her hour of agony. Pray 
for these young Christian pastors and teachers and doc- 
tors that they may stand fast in the faith. Pray for the 
unnamed thousands of church members who are being 
severely tested at this time. Pray for the missionaries 
on and off the field. Pray for our Foreign Mission Board 
and pray for the American Baptist churches that they 
may be given vision to see the opportunity that this 
chaotic condition in China affords them. Pray that we 
may all hear the sound of a gong in the tops of the mul- 
berry trees. 
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Then give more money to back up your prayers. I 
wonder what God does with all the prayers that go up 
to Him. He must feel insulted with a whole lot of them; 
for there is nothing back of them that He can use to 
answer them. Let’s think afresh of what it means to ask 
God for anything. We can have what we want if we will 
fulfil the conditions. We want to put more Chinese into 
places of responsibility in our churches and schools and 
hospitals. The time has come for us to take the positions 
less prominent but not the less effective. From leaders 
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we must be willing to become guides. It is easier to lead 
than to guide; but the hour has struck for Chinese leader- 
ship and larger responsibility. God give us all grace to 
take a back seat. 

Don’t believe all you read in the American press about 
China. Study her in other sources of information. Be- 
lieve in her at this time when she does not believe in us. 
It is always possible to mediate the grace of God by 
kindly hearts and sacrificial lives; so the missionary in 
China need not lack for opportunity for service. 


DEANS OF FACULTIES, WEST CHINA UNION UNIVERSITY 


Some Vacation Observations and Reflections 
BY HOWARD B. GROSE 


Sma SG S OCCASION offers, I am looking into the 
A)! GS condition and denominational relations 
va py) of the rural churches. I have long felt 
hy that it is one thing to sit in headquarters’ 
4e(@] offices and plan out programs for these 
churches, and another to come into imme- 
diate contact with them and realize 
things, not as denominational officials see them, in hope- 
ful theory, but as they see them who have the potential 
say and do. 

The first case I take from my note-book is a church in 
alittle village of from six to eight hundred people all the 
year round and several hundred more in summer when 
the city folk seek the mountains. There is no other 
Protestant church save the Episcopal, so that the Bap- 
st is really a community church, or has every oppor- 
tunity to be so. The membership is under twenty-five, 
and not all of these could properly be designated as 
active. There is a neat, well-kept meeting house, and a 
comfortable parsonage. The field requires an able min- 
ister, who knows how to develop the community interest 


and center it around the church. What did inquiry 
show? First, no kind of systematic church activity. 
There are deacons, doubtless, but they are scarcely ob- 
vious. There may be trustees, but there has been no 
business meeting for many months. No annual meeting 
is held, no definite plans made by church action. If any- 
thing is to be done, let the pastor do it, if he chooses to. 
There is no woman’s missionary circle. There is a 
young people’s Society of Christian Endeavor, which 
with the Sunday school forms the only organized effort. 
Of course there is no club for Missions, and no denomi- 
national paper reaches any family. The church is actu- 
ally without training. Baptist in name, but not function- 
ing to any extent in the community life. The pastor is 
not interested in the plans or purposes of the denomina- 
tion, though intensely sectarian. The church is not hold- 
ing the community cooperation it formerly had gained. 
So far as I could learn, here was a church which, while 
small in numbers, might become influential in its com- 
munity, but which has no knowledge of our missionary 
enterprises, pays no attention to denominational budgets 
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or quotas, and lives unto itself for want of leadership 
that will bring it into relationship with a larger world. 
Its contant problem is how to raise the salary that has 
been promised the pastor; and it leaves this largely to 
him, with all the rest. 

My next inquiry, in this connection, is how a church 
can belong to an association and remain so out of touch 
with denominational affairs? If we are to reach the last 
church, as our plans on paper so commonly contemplate 
with complacent assurance, it can only be done through 
association organization which will see to it that no 
church is left without information and stimulus. I am 
going to study the associations to which the church of 
which I have been writing belongs, to find out what has 
or has not been done, and what can be done. Of course 
the state secretary, who is alsothe director of promotion 
for the Board of Missionary Cooperation, is supposed to 
know every church in his district, and to bring influence 
to bear where it is needed. But he cannot visit all these 
little fields in person, and if he did the result would be 
problematical. A missionary pastor, able and cour- 
ageous, would solve the problem in:time, for even such 
a man cannot awaken interest and create effective 
agencies in a moment; but there is no such pastor, while 
the fact that there is one blocks outside effort. The rural 
problem is not simple for Baptist churches. When all 
other matters have been considered the personal element 
generally remains, and no other is so baffling. 

Case number two is a church of about the same size, 
a few miles away, in a hamlet of perhaps two hundred 
people. It is the only church and ministers to the entire 
community with acceptability. It also has a good meet- 
ing house, evidently cared for with pride. Unable to 
support a pastor on so small a field, the pulpit services 
are conducted by the student pastor of the Methodist 
church in a neighboring hamlet, four miles away, this 
giving the people one service on Sunday, with Sunday 
school and the Christian Endeavor Society, which has 
the evening hour. The hope of this church lies in a fine 
group of young people and boys and girls. The place of a 
pastor, so far as organization and missionary interest go, 
is taken largely by a few devoted individuals, who have 
gathered a goodly following about them. A Baptist 
church, with at present a genial young Methodist acting 
as pastor, all the Protestants in the little community 
work heartily together and there is a happy family feel- 
ing. The young people’s society is the one organization, 
but there is a fine opportunity for the World Wide Guild 
and the Children’s World Crusade, if only some organizer 
could visit the field and bring the inspiration of the move- 
ment directly to the church. There is a good club for 
Missions, and this proves the presence of missionary 
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interest and denominational intelligence, where the 
part-time pastor could only be expected to be sympa. 
thetic. The atmosphere of this church is cordial and its 
lay leadership most commendable. With its slender 
resources not much can be expected for the denomina- 
tional cause outside, but it does not lack interest, and 
that gives hope for the future. 

The ideal thing to be done denominationally would 
be to bring these two neighboring little Baptist churches 
under the care of one trained, consecrated pastor who 
understands rural community church life and needs and 
has dedicated himself to this type of work. Such a man 
could develop the social life of both communities and 
make each church a center around which should cluster 
the activities that would hold the young men and women 
by providing them with a wholesome outlet for play as 
well as worship. The two groups could unitedly support 
a pastor of the ability requisite for leadership in pulpit 
and pastorate, a Christian community builder whose 
vision and concern, beginning with Jerusalem, should 
reach out unto the uttermost parts of the earth. If we 
were under a Methodist Episcopal polity this is what 
would be done speedily. Preferring Baptist local church 
independence, despite certain handicaps, we can only 
hope that the day will come when the churches will 
recognize the situation and the community claims, and 
clear the way for such close cooperation if not immediate 
union: ° Meanwhile, with our investigation of rural 
situations, are we training the young men in our senmi- 
naries for the responsibilities and sacrifices of the rural 
churches? Further, are we seeking every available and 
possible means to develop committee organization in the 
associations, along evangelistic, stewardship, informa- 
tional and promotional lines, through which to throw 
the denominational arms around these little, but not un- 
important churches. From them, if rightly cultivated, 
we may yet expect to receive young men of ability for 
our seminaries and strong laymen for our city churches. 
For they still possess the sturdy American stock, and 
we must do more than we are now doing to hold it, or see 
it drift away from us into the indifferentism that is char- 
acteristic of both rural and urban communities today. 

A cheering fact in the instances noted above is that I 
found in both communities a readiness on the part of all, 
regardless of denominations, to join in the worship and 
in whatever work was proposed. The community spirit, 
in other words, was cordially cooperative. How largely 
it shall be drawn upon and enlisted depends upon the 
church, and primarily of course upon the pastor. Inci- 
dentally, the congregations in these communities know 
good preaching and appreciate it. They deserve the 
best that any man has to give. 
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A CHINESE MESSAGE TO AMERICAN 
CHRISTIANS 


“Thus it is borne in upon us that the gospel of 
Christ for a world of sin was never more needed and 
never more suitable than in these days of interna- 
tional disturbance, political disorder, economic 
revolution, and social distress.” Mr. Herman Liu, a 
leading Chinese Christian, product of one of our own 
Baptist schools, says of the present situation in 
China that it is a time above all times ‘“‘for American 
Christians to show themselves more Christian than 
ever.” Not only in China but in every great world 
field the bared arm of God beckons us to be Christ- 
living and Christ-giving Christians. 


ONE TWELFTH EACH MONTH 


The recognized power of habit is a strong argument 
in favor of following the practice of systematic giving 
embodied in the plan now being promoted of paying 
one twelfth of the annual pledge for denominational 
benevolence each month in advance. The plan naturally 
includes the pledge for current expenses of the local 
church also. The practice is in every way admirable. 
It keeps the stream of benevolence flowing, avoids the 
extra expense of paying interest on borrowed money, 
and prevents the crowding of collection into the final 
month of the fiscal year. It enables those responsible 
for funds to know what can be counted on. Every right 
reason is for it and nothing plausible against. Let this 
good practice be followed till it becomes a fixed habit, 
and it will solve the hardest problems of our missionary 
enterprises. Let it become an every-member habit in 
the great majority of our churches and the dawn of the 
financial millennium will appear on the Baptist horizon. 
To grow the habit, plant the practice—a yearly pledge 
“according to ability,” payable one twelfth each month. 








































MISSIONARY MORALE IN CHINA 


It would be strange indeed if missionary morale were 
not seriously affected by such experiences as are being 
passed through in China and other countries. We some- 
times tend to forget that a missionary is a human being 
like ourselves, and it will do us good to endeavor to put 
ourselves in his place, realizing the conditions as they 
are presented to us in the press dispatches and the 
various articles, and ask what we think our feelings and 
actions would be under like stress and strain of nerves 
and temper. In the January issue of the Chinese Recorder 
Bishop George R. Grose, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church North, deals with this subject of missionary 
morale in China under the peculiarly distressing condi- 
tions there. He sent a questionnaire to a score of mis- 
Sionarics of seven different denominations, asking con- 
cerning discouragement, doubt as to the worthwhileness 
of missionary service under existing conditions, whether 
there vas a weakening of missionary spirit and if so to 
What ttributable, and whether there should be any 
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change in the policy of mission boards and if so what? 
The replies were candid and illuminating, with surpris- 
ing unanimity in their appraisal of the essential features 
of the present missionary situation in China. Interpret- 
ing from them the present missionary mood, he found 
much confusion and uncertainty of mind concerning the 
fundamental problems of Christian missions. Formerly 
the missionary task seemed simple—to convert and bap- 
tize pagans. Now the work of Christianizing a com- 
munity or nation is exceedingly complex. We condense 
his conclusions. 

Many things have happened to affect the missionary 
morale: The disturbed conditions in the country have 
been a tremendous handicap to all Christian and philan- 
thropic enterprises; the incessant ravages of war and 
banditry; the steady growth of the anti-Christian move- 
ment; a severe criticism of western civilization; the ris- 
ing tide of nationalism which has developed an attitude 
of disrespect for everything foreign—all this has made 
the work of the missionary more difficult. Chinese 
students, too, in not a few instances have shown seem- 
ing ingratitude and disloyalty toward those who had 
helped them to every opportunity of education and 
advancement. The mission as a foreign organization 
has been too slow in becoming an integral part of the 
Chinese Christian Church. The mental strain incident 
to the perils of wars, riots and disease, also isolation in 
the interior, is insidious and continuous. Another fact 
in the last few years is the retrenchment in work on ac- 
count of falling income from mission boards. The heavy 
reduction in working staff, uncertainty in tenure of serv- 
ice, inadequacy of salaries for modest comfort and for 
educating children, create grave personal problems for 
the missionary. In treaty ports and commercial centers 
there has been a constantly widening breach between 
business and missionary groups. Loneliness of life in a 
foreign land, long separations from home friends, with 
the constant pull of pagan surroundings, enter into the 
very marrow of missionaries. 

It would not be strange, therefore, if depression of 
spirit were found. There is more of this among the 
older than the younger missionaries. It is not easy for 
a benevolent paternalism to pass into a true fraternalism. 
The younger group, in close personal contact with the 
Chinese, are as a rule in full sympathy with their national 
aspirations and earnestly promoting the development of an 
indigenouschurch. The predominant sentiment, however, 
is not discouragement. The great body of missionaries see 
that the task of evangelizing China on the quantitative 
side, with only two million Christians among four hun- 
dred millions, is only begun. Unquestionably the Chris- 
tian Movement in China faces today a great crisis, arising 
not from the desperateness of the situation but the magni- 
tude of the opportunity. The future of Christianity in 
the Orient for a hundred years to come will be determined 
largely by what western churches and nations do in the 
next five years. 

Four things will tremendously strengthen missionary 
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morale: (1) a clearer understanding of the real function 
of the Christian missionary; (2) a compelling conviction 
of a spiritual mission; (3) also as to the unapproachable 
uniqueness of the Christian revelation; and (4) the atti- 
tude of mission boards and the home church. It is a 
strong article representing the missionary side, and our 
boards would do well to give it earnest attention. It 
makes clear the fact that our missionaries as a body 
rise superior to obstacles and maintain their morale. 


FRANCIS E. CLARK 


Christian Endeavor has meant so much in the life of 
the young people in foreign mission fields as well as in 
our own country that the death of its founder is worthy 
of more than passing comment. The statement is un- 
doubtedly true that ‘Father Endeavor” Clark, as he was 
familiarly called, was known and loved by more people 
in all parts of the world than any other man living or 
who has lived. The reasons for this lie conjointly in the 
movement he originated, the life work he did, and the 
kind of leader he was. For over forty years the Editor 
was associated with Dr. Clark in work in the interest of 
young people and knew well his staunch loyalties and 
noble qualities of character. When the news of his death 
came to the sanctum, with request for an immediate 
tribute for the Christian Endeavor World, the following 
response was sent, which was printed in that paper, and 
may fittingly be reprinted here as an expression of affec- 
tionate appreciation. 

The telegram brings its unexpected message and shock. 
So the heart is still that has beaten for more than forty-five 
years in closest affection for and in sympathy with the young 
people of the world. The voice that has spoken probably to 
more young people than any other human voice in the world 
has uttered its last word of counsel and appeal. That voice 
was ever raised in behalf of truth and righteousness, high 
thinking, and simple living, always for the best and highest, 
whether for individual or society, church or state, nation or 
world. Hence the influence of the heart and voice will not 
pass. C. E., symbol of the society he founded, encircles the 
globe; and wherever there is a Christian Endeavorer there 
the name of Francis E. Clark is known and revered. Charac- 
ter is the stamp of the man, and he stamped character upon 
the organization to which young people in all lands are proud 
to belong. 

To some of us this passing means more than all this; it 
means the earthly severing of close ties of friendship and fellow 
service through all the years since Old Orchard. None realize 
more fully the greatness and fineness of spirit that made his 
life and work so world-wide in spiritual significance; none feel 
more keenly the loss of a loved friend and trusted comrade. 
For one I wish to acknowledge the unmeasured blessing which 
Christian Endeavor and its founder have brought into my 
life. In him God gave the young people a rare leader, whose 
whole allegiance was to the Master, the Lord Jesus Christ, 
whom he exalted and served. 


HINDUS AND MOHAMMEDANS CLASH 


Will communal jealousy, the clash between Hindu 
and Moslem, wreck self-government? That is an acute 
javier in India today. These two great groups are 

ivided roughly into three-fifths and one-fifth of the 
whole population. Eight centuries have not united the 
Mohammedan invader and the invaded Hindu. Reli- 
gious differences appear to grow wider. Under British 
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of their coreligionists, while the Hindu in turn has filled 


all positions possible with his fellow caste men. The 


Indian official has not always been able to resist com. 
munal pressure in his administration. Democracy in 
some cases has meant the rule not of the people, but of a 
particular caste or community, while to each group any 
thought of being under the rule of the other brought sus. 
picion easily turned into violence. Curiously enough a 
seeming trifle has been the immediate cause of most of the 
communal riotings. To the Hindu, religious processions 
with music are a vital part of life. To the Mohammedan 
at prayer in his mosque such music is an abomination. 
Processions with music passing too near a mosque have 
been in most cases the cause of bloody rioting which in 
the past three years cost over 250 killed and over 2,50 
injured. Few provinces have been free from it. This 
clash of religions must be checked if complete Home 
Rule is to be established in India.—(From the Foreign 
Mission Society Report.) 


THE MISSIONARY SPIRIT 


The following extracts from reports by Baptist mis- 
sionaries in China attest their heroic spirit: 

“There is but one decision to be made in the face of 
all these tests of faith and endurance; it is that we do 
not even entertain the thought of retreat, but, in the 
strength that comes from close companionship with 
our Lord, we resolve to push the battle to the gate.” 

“Catastrophe may overtake some of us, but the work 
will go on just the same, and it is the hope that a sacri- 
fice here and there will in its own way contribute to the 
good end which is set before us.” 








[| NOTE AND COMMENT | 
asl ii 








{| The college commencement season brought with it the 
usual honorary recognition This year was unusual, in that 
nine Baptist missionaries received the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Divinity. Eight of these—A. C. Darrow, A. % 
Bigelow, J. C. Richardson, E. B. Roach, H. H. Tilbe, of 
Burma; J. H. Giffin and J. Montrief of China; R. L. Howard, 
formerly president of Judson College, Rangoon, and now 
assistant secretary of the Foreign Mission Society, wert 
honored by Shurtleff College of which they are alumni. The 
ninth missionary, also of Burma, H. H. Marshall, President 
of Insein Theological Seminary, received the degree at Colby 
College. 





{ ‘Orientals in America,” said Dr. George W. Hinmai, 
speaking at the Omaha meeting of the National Council, “cat- 
not be treated as unrelated groups of casual strangers, bits 0! 
driftwood thrown up by the waves of immigration. Oriental 
communities in the United States are peculiarly sensitiv 
members of the national bodies of China and Japan; in fact 
one might say they are exposed nerves. We have generally 
ignored the far-reaching effects upon the Orient of our social 
attitudes toward Chinese and Japanese in the United Stats 
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rule for two centuries, cities or provinces were able to 
rely on impartial protection in case of need, and com. 
munal rioting had grown less and less. Now with in. 
creasing Indianization of the Government, Moham- 
medan officials have been found distributing the spoils 
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not realizing their segregated communities are powerful 
broadcasting stations, and that all Asia is listening in.” 


{ The denomination has lost another of its devoted and loyal 
laymen in the death of Charles Edward Prior, for many years 
a member of the First Church in Hartford. As treasurer of 
the Connecticut State Convention he saved that organization 
ina critical situation. He was a liberal supporter of the Ital- 
jan Baptist Mission in Hartford and gave it much time in 
active service. He was a trustee of Newton. A leading figure 
in financial circles in Hartford, he was a fine example of the 
Christian layman and was greatly esteemed by a wide circle 
of friends. He always had a good word for MIssIons. 


§ The Moslem World for April contains a valuable article 
by Arnold J. Toynbee on “Islam and the League of Nations.” 
In regard to the fear that the unattached Moslem states 
may yield to bolshevik propaganda, Mr. Toynbee believes 
that an Oriental League is unlikely, and that the Orientals 
do not want to exchange one oriental civilization for another. 
They would turn to the League of Nations, in his opinion, 
rather than to Soviet Russia in spite of Russia’s recent efforts 
towin them. An unusual article in the same issue is Margaret 
Smith’s “The Woman Saint in the Development of Islam.” 
The number is informing throughout. 


{ Of the present situation in China, Dr. George W. Hinman, 
as reported in The Congregationalist, says, “Many great 
national movements for liberty and democracy tend to be- 
come atheistic because the churches and the religious leaders 
fail them, unwilling to run the material risk. Christianity 
might win one of its greatest triumphs in China if the whole 
weight of Christian public opinion throughout the world were 
now thrown on the side of the Chinese people in this struggle 
for self-determination and self-realization. Such a mass 
movement as is now going on in China might become a great 
religious revival, if Christianity were not compromised and 
hesitant. Every action and utterance of the churches in 
America now has amplified significance.” 


{ According to The Christian Century, “Nearly $100,000,000 
is the total amount of capital funds held by 18 denominations 
for ministerial pensions, according to statistics compiled by 
the world service commission of the Methodist Episcopal 
church. The exact amount is $99,444,171 and the pensions 
paid last year totaled $8,014,737, to 27,261 pensioners. The 
denominations which have over one million each are: Protes- 
tant Episcopal, $20,649,000; Methodists north, $19,000,000; 
Baptist north, $13,526,000; Presbyterians north, $12,348,- 
000; Congregationalists, $9,730,000; United Church of 
Canada, $4,179,000; Lutherans Missouri synod, $2,700,000; 
Presbyterians south, $1,654,000; Disciples, $1,062,000; 
Lutherans Augustana synod, $1,060,000.” 


¥ An excellent method of promoting the reading of mis- 
Sionary books is followed by Rev. Homer F. Yale, pastor of 
the Whitney Point (N. Y.) Baptist Church. He has twenty- 
five missionary books of interesting character in his own 
library, and loans these out as fast as he can get them read. 
They are constantly in use. He also uses slides secured from 
the Stereopticon Bureau at 276 Fifth Avenue every other 
Sunday evening. In this way the missionary interest is kept 
alive and extended. Pastor Clarence Hill F rank of the First 
Church of Poughkeepsie has also found the book-loaning plan 
Most effective in creating a reading membership. By what- 
‘ver method, it is always true that a determinedly missionary 
Pastor makes a missionary church. ; : 
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{| Sun Fo, Mayor of Canton and son of Sun Yat Sen, the idol 
of the Canton revolutionary forces in China, in a letter to Dr. 
Charles K. Edmunds, American director of Linguan Univer- 
sity, formerly Canton Christian College, expresses sincere 
appreciation of the work of the school, commends the recent 
reorganization of the board of directors, providing for both 
Chinese and foreigners, as an act of wisdom and farsighted- 
ness, and says American help in education is always welcome, 
provided that it is subject to Chinese control and consistent 
with Chinese educational policy. Such institutions of higher 
learning under Christian influences and international auspices, 
he believes, would be most helpful to China in her great strug- 
gle for national freedom and independence, and a liaison of 
friendly relations between the peoples of the two great rep ub- 
lics, as well as a most appropriate symbol of Sino-American 
cooperation. 


§ The Congregationalist National Council has followed our 
example by issuing a Prayer Calendar, intended for use from 
June to June. For each day there is a brief suggested subject 
of prayerful meditation and intercession, with range of sub- 
jects from the intimate problems of the spiritual life in an 
individual and the local church to the revolutionary changes 
affecting the Kingdom in far off places This Cycle of Prayer 
is full of practical and stimulating suggestions. The follow- 
ing suggestions, surely applicable to all Christians, are for the 
week of September 18-24, when people will be taking up the 
church work anew: 

Sunday. This year will be quite like any other year, if I 
let it. I wonder if that will satisfy God. 

Monday. Ifthisyear’s work is to count I must be in touch 
with God. What are the barriers between Him and me? 

Tuesday. I am rushed to death doing good things. Am 
I letting my own goodness keep me from God? 

Wednesday. The way of Christ is growth, not attainment. 
Have prayer and churchgoing and organizations become stag- 
nant for me? 

Thursday. Organizations have no right to my energy if 
they do not create spiritual power. God, may I use those I 
am in for thy service. 

Friday. Give me, O God, the power of an examined life. 
May I have courage to cut through conventions and find truth. 

Saturday. Not in imitation but in illumination comes the 
way. Lead me this year in thy truth, and teach me that thy 
will may be done through me. 


{ We regret exceedingly that through the loss of a bundle 
of wrappers between the editorial offices and the printing 
house, a loss which there is reason to believe was maliciously 
intentional, a large number of our subscribers, especially in 
western states, did not receive the June issue of MIssIons. 
Copies are being sent to all subscribers who notify us of their 


failure to rece:ve that issue. Many have already done so, 
and if other subscribers or club managers would advise us if 
they have failed to receive the June issue, copies will be sent 
to them immediately. 


q A new catalog of Stereopticon Lectures, Moving Pictures, 
and Hymn Sets, will be ready in September. A copy may be 
had from any city or state convention office or stereopticon 
depository. The new lecture on the mission study topic is 
entitled “Our New Adventure.” The number of churches 
ordering lectures from depositories other than those in their 
own state is constantly increasing. Unfortunately funds 
available for lectures made it impossible to prepare enough 
sets to care for all requests. 
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REV. RICHARD J. INKE ARRIVING AT A LATVIAN BAPTIST CHURCH AFTER A TWO HOURS’ DRIVE IN AN OPEN 
SLEIGH IN ZERO WEATHER 


From the Tropics of Brazil to the Snows of Latvia 


THE STORY OF AN EVANGELISTIC PREACHING TOUR IN LATVIA BY A PROFESSOR 
IN THE RIO BAPTIST COLLEGE AND SEMINARY OF BRAZIL 


BY RICHARD J. INKE OF RIO DE JANEIRO 





) JOURNEY from the tropics of South thirty churches. I preached sixty-eight times to large 


MH America to the snows of the Baltic sea- congregations. Of course this meant to work day and 
ai coast furnishes many thrilling experi- night. My letters I had to write between one and two 
4 ences, especially when the sole purpose of _o’clock in the morning, for that was the surest hour when 
q the traveller is to win souls for Christ. nobody would look for me. Everywhere the churches 
#j Thirty-six years ago, as a little boy of and halls were crowded with people eager to hear the 
== nine, I left Latvia, and had never seen 
my native land since. With pleasure I accepted the in- 
vitation of Dr. J. A. Frey, the President of the Latvian 
Baptist Convention, to visit the Latvian churches for 
an evangelistic tour. 
When [ reached Latvia, after a trip of twenty-two days, 
I found the climate by contrast severely cold, for I had 
eft Brazil in the midst of the hot season. The day I 
sailed from Rio de Janeiro the temperature was 90° F., 
and in Latvia I found it 2° below zero. A difference of 
nearly 100 degrees. But the Latvian brethren realized 
my situation, and immediately lent me two big, heavy : woma: 
fur coats, which I put over my summer overcoat. A fur God f 
cap and a pair of long Siberian woolen boots with thick e anothe 
rubber soles completed my winterly appearance. When Z house: 
I had to drive in a carriage or sleigh for several hours, as a # hour. 
it often happened, one more fur coat came over my shoul- of fros 
ders, and two hot bricks were placed under my feet to the La 
keep them from freezing. When the bricks were over- Ano 
heated, they sometimes caused smoke and even fire. countr 
Latvia is a fruitful mission field, and especially ripe ‘ ing, 
for intensive evangelistic work. When I reached Riga, either | 
Dr. J. A. Frey placed before me a big heap of letters of tried t 
invitation which had come from the various churches, landed 
asking me to visit them. It was of course impossible — becaus, 
for me to visit all of them, since I could give only six Pa fall. 
weeks to Latvia. Under the wise direction and well pre- : teache, 
pared itinerary by Dr. Frey, I was able to visit about RICHARD J. INKE IN “HIS BORROWED FUR COAT Some p 
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gospel. Hundreds among them, men and women, young 
and old, educated and ignorant, found Jesus as their 
Saviour and confessed Him publicly. That was a season 
of a wonderful revival, and I shall count those glorious 
experiences insoul-saving among the happiest experiences 
of my life. 
One night we went with a small choir to a fishing 
village near the Baltic Sea, in which there was no believer 
whatever. It was a terribly cold and stormy night, yet 
the village dancing hall was crowded with people. Many 
could not get in. We sang and preached for three solid 
hours. After that an invitation was given for those who 
wished to engage in special prayer for the salvation of their 
souls, to come to another house for an after-meeting. It 
was midnight and the storm was still raging. Who 
would come at this hour to an aftermeeting for prayer? 
Yet the living room of that house was filled with people. 
While I was still trying to explain the way of salvation, a 











ONE OF THE BAPTIST CHURCHES IN RIGA 


woman sank on her knees and began to pray, imploring 
God for the salvation of her sinful soul. After her came 
another, till we experienced a great salvation in that 
house. The storm was raging outside in that midnight 
hour, the window panes were covered with thick layers 
of frost, but inside we were praying and singing praises to 
the Lamb that was slain for us on Calvary. 

Another night preaching service was announced in a 
country church. All day it had been snowing and rain- 
ing. There was no way to get to church that night, 
tither in a carriage or sleigh; it was still worse onfoot. We 
tried to go in a buggy. It turned upside down and we 
landed in a mudhole. No harm was done to any of us, 
because our fur coats protected us from a really hard 
fall. We set up our buggy and went on. When we 
teached the church every standing place was taken. 
Some people had come fifteen miles to hear the Brazilian 
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evangelist. The usual invitation was given, and many 
hands went up confessing Christ. 

The Baptist Seminary at Riga, under the wise leader- 
ship of Dr. J. A. Frey, has done a noble work. The work 
has been of an exceedingly practical character and wisely 
adapted to the present needs and peculiar circumstances 
of the mission field in Latvia. Some of the first graduates 
have become the pastors of the largest churches of that 
country, and are doing well. No wiser move could have 
been made by the foreign mission boards of England and 
America than to establish such schools for preachers in 
those little countries like Latvia and others. It was my 
privilege to lecture several times to Dr. Frey’s students. 
The large auditorium of the seminary church was filled 
with people every night, so that I had an unusually large 
class Dr. Frey has an able associate and right-hand- 
man in Professor John Riess, who is beloved and highly 
esteemed by all the students. 

There is an urgent need of an adequate building for 
Baptist headquarters at Riga. Two years from now the 
seminary as well as the seminary church will have to 
move out of the present quarters, and there is no place 
to go to. The Latvian Baptists know it and begin to 
think about it very seriously. The first steps toward a 
building fund have been already taken, but they will 
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THE BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY IN RIGA 


hardly ever get to a building, unless some help comes 
from outside. There is a great need of a building that 
would shelter the seminary, the church, the publishing 
house, and many other things belonging to Baptists. 
The Lettish people sing admirably well. I thoroughly 
enjoyed their singing everywhere. Their choir has not 
forgotten the trip to Stockholm, nor the enthusiasm with 
which they were received by the delegates of the Baptist 
World Congress. They are hoping to go to Toronto next 
year, provided somebody would take to heart their trav- 
elling expenses. They might give concerts in the United 
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States and Canada and thus help to earn their passage. 

Looking back to my trip through Latvia, I must thank 
God for it, for it was more like a march of triumph for 
the glory of God than a visit of a Baptist preacher and 
teacher from far away Brazil. Several precious gifts and 


TyNi2i] HE night work of a doctor is always hard. 
It is especially so here in Burma, where 
every call is more than likely to be a 
quick summons to a death bed, where 
you are powerless to save the patient. 
Again and again the friends will allow a 
—— patient to be sick for from three or four 
days to a week or ten days without calling a doctor. 
Then when the patient is just dying, they rush for you 
at night and expect you to do something. That seemed 
the case on Saturday night. I had heard of a Mr. Fran- 
cis, who was very ill, and had thought that perhaps they 
would wish me to see him. But no call came, and I 
heard that his wife (a Buddhist, though he was a Chris- 
tian) did not want to have any Christian doctors around. 
Well, I had just got comfortably to sleep when I was 
roused to go and see him. They had brought no car, 
and expected me to take mine. It was a wet, misty 
night and driving around town meant taking the risk 
of hitting things like posts at the corners of streets, etc. 
I was glad that I went, for though the man was dying, 
I was able to pray with him, and later to give him some 
quieting medicine that made death easier. 

I had turned homeward with a sigh of relief and was 
half-way home, when another car overtook me, and there 
was a very anxious father who begged me to come at 
once and see his child. He had been up to the house, 
and finding that I was at Mr. Francis’, had followed me. 
It was a case of croup and after an hour’s work I left 
the child better and again started home. But this time 
I had got hold of a driver to drive the car for me. We 
had just started when a man stopped us on the road, 
saying that a child had collapsed in the police quarters 
and asking me to come and see it. It was a little baby 
a month old which was dying, so I could do little. 

I began to wonder if I was ever to get home, and how 
many desperately ill people there were that night. I 
had to preach the next day also and wondered how I 
would come out. All came out well, however. Someone 
took my Sunday school class, so I could rest during the 
morning, and I got one of the teachers to do the reading 
at the morning service, and then had a nap in the after- 
noon, which prepared me for the funeral of Mr. Francis, 
which I had to conduct that day. 
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Night Work of a Medical Missionary in Burma 


BY A. H. HENDERSON, M.D. 
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souvenirs were offered me from churches and individ. 
uals, and when the train left the central station of Rig 
for Berlin, a large crowd of brethren and sisters, young 
and old, seminary professors and students, were gathered 
around me to bid me farewell. 










Monday night I had another taste of night work. At 
about half past ten, when we just got comfortably t 
sleep, a telegram was brought in, asking me to go and see 
a sick woman in Neho. No motor car again, so I must 
needs use my own. But the driver lived in town, and] 
had no mind to drive off to Neho without him. [I sent 
the man to look him up while I got things together and 
thought about what I should take, for there was no inti- 
mation as to what was the trouble. I later found the 
man sauntering down the street and took him into the 
car. We went together to hunt up the driver. At the 
house we were told that Hussein was at the moving pic- 
ture theater. Thither we wended our way, but half-way 
along Hussein’s wife, whom we had commandeered asa 
guide, suggested that he might be in a house down the 
lane which we had just passed. So we backed up in 
chase of this Mohammedan will-o-the-wisp. It proved 
to be a false scent and we proceeded to the moving pic: 
ture theatre, only to learn that Hussein had gone home. 
Home therefore we went, but Hussein was still missing. 
After that we consented to his wife’s going in search of 
him with a lantern, like Diogenes. We waited and 
waited. It was nearly one o’clock and we cast round in 
our minds for another driver. But Hussein finally ap- 
peared and off we started. 

It was the worst drive we had ever had to Neho. The 
potato crop was being taken to the railhead and the road 
was almost solid with carts, especially on the hills. It 
was tooting the horn, stopping the car, yelling at the 
cart drivers and crawling round carts all the way. At 
one place the man who was with us, and who had a gun, 
got out of the car and fired a shot close by a sleeping 
cartman. At another place a cart had blocked the road. 
The driver tried to get out and backed his cart into the 
ditch. It took us three hours to make the twenty miles 
and then to end up with we stuck in the mud about 4 
half mile from the house. 

I was in time, however, to really help the woman, and 
found that the trip had introduced us into a really re 
fined Chinese household, with whom I think we can be 
real friends. There was tooth paste in the bath room, 
nice clean linen on the table and some very pretty china 
So the end of the trip was well worth all the trouble a! 
the beginning. We never know how God is leading us. 
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Assurance 


I know not how, I know not why, 

But this I know that here am I— 

And in this being here I meet 

A power of love sublime and sweet— 
My Jesus. 


I saw Him not, I missed His day, 

But though I’m blind I’ve seen the ray— 

The love-light—shine in face so dear 

That makes me love my Saviour here— 
My Jesus. 


I cannot tell, I do not know 
In full the power that draws me so; 
But in my soul’s most secret room 
I know my Saviour has his home— 
My Jesus. 
—A.C. Bowers. 


A Prayer for Laborers 


GREAT Lord of the harvest, send forth, we beseech 

Thee, laborers into the harvest of the world, that the 
grain which is even now ripe may not fall and perish 
through our neglect. Pour forth Thy sanctifying Spirit on 
our fellow Christians abroad, and Thy converting grace on 
those who are living in darkness. Raise up, we beseech 
Thee, a devout ministry among the native believers, that, 
al Thy people being knit together in one body of love, Thy 
Church may grow up into the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ; through Him who died, and rose again 
for us all, the same Jesus Christ our Lord.—Amen.— 
Bishop Milman (1791-1868). 


Meditation and Rest in Prayer 


We should always have on hand some good reading 
that will turn our thought to the things of the spirit and 
suggest subjects for meditation. Best of all, of course, 
is the Bible. We can never know this great book till we 
have prayed our way through it. 

We should take our problems and tasks to God in 
prayer. But we should never forget that there is an- 
other side of prayer which is even more fundamental: 
that of rest in God. Let us think hard while we think, 
and as honestly as we can, but when we have come to 
thelimit of our power and our thought can go no further, 
let us stop thinking and yield ourselves up to the joy of 
God’s presence. Let us work hard while we work, and 
as effectively as we can, but when we have come to the 
end of our strength and can do no more, let us stop work- 
ing and watch God at work. Let us cast all our care on 
Him who careth for us, confident that in His good time 
He will give us light and peace. 


In the last analysis it comes to this: either there is a 
God or there is not; either we are alone in the universe, 
facing its unsolved mysteries and its appalling tragedies 
with only the help that comes from other mortals as 
ignorant and as helpless as we, or there is Some One who 
hears when we speak and can answer when we call. 

In prayer we put this supreme issue to the test. Prayer 
introduces us to the Great Companion who meets our 
human need with His divine response. The man who has 
learned to pray is no longer alone in the universe. He is 
living in his Father’s house.—William Adams Brown, in 
The Life of Prayer. 


The Appeal of the Cross 


Nihal Singh, a native preacher of India, says: ‘The 
teaching of the Lord in the Sermon on the Mount made 
an especial appeal to me when I wasa Hindu. The death 
of our Lord on the Cross and His prayer, ‘Father, forgive 
them; for they know not what they do,’ also made an 
especial appeal to me. It was the sense of sin that 
forced me to accept Christ as my. Lord and Saviour. 
Nothing else brought me to the feet of the Great and 
good Shepherd, but the sense of sin; for I first became a 
Brahmo and then a Yogi, but found no remedy for my 
sins to be wiped out but the Lord Jesus Christ, who shed 
His blood for me, and in His blood I found pardon for my 
sins and reconciliation with my God.” 


Thoughts to Feed Upon 


For meek Obedience, too, is Light, 
And following that is following Him. 


JAMES Russet LOWELL. 


John, humbled in prison, sought clearer light regarding 


Jesus . . . Jesus does not blame John for his inquiry. A 
dungeon is not a good place for a soul to grow in. Jesus 
entered into John’s difficulties, and forcibly yet kindly 
sent the inspiring message, “Blessed is he, whosoever 
shall not be offended in me.” —Robert McGowan. 


God does not intervene to change the world by threat- 
ening magic, but through men and women who take the 
next step for the Kingdom of God’s sake as Jesus did 
from beginning to end.—Wilton Rix. 


O God, as all our light is from Thee, the Father of 
Lights, so make me no niggard of that poor rush candle 
Thou hast lighted in my soul. Make me more happy in 
giving light to others than in receiving it into myself.— 
Bishop Hall. 


The plant shares the power of sunshine by being 
planted in the sunshine. We share God’s thoughts by 
thinking; we share God’s emotions by feeling; we share 
God’s purposes by exercise of will.—-Charles Emerson 
Burton. 
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REV. RICHARD J. INKE ARRIVING AT A LATVIAN BAPTIST CHURCH AFTER A TWO HOURS’ DRIVE IN AN OPEN 
SLEIGH IN ZERO WEATHER 


From the Tropics of Brazil to the Snows of Latvia 


THE STORY OF AN EVANGELISTIC PREACHING TOUR IN LATVIA BY A PROFESSOR 
IN THE RIO BAPTIST COLLEGE AND SEMINARY OF BRAZIL 


BY RICHARD J. INKE OF RIO DE JANEIRO 


Ys] JOURNEY from the tropics of South 
Gy America to the snows of the Baltic sea- 
mi coast furnishes many thrilling experi- 
| ences, especially when the sole purpose of 
# the traveller is to win souls for Christ. 
ji Thirty-six years ago, as a little boy of 
3 nine, I left Latvia, and had never seen 
my native land since. With pleasure I accepted the in- 
vitation of Dr. J. A. Frey, the President of the Latvian 
Baptist Convention, to visit the Latvian churches for 
an evangelistic tour. 

When I reached Latvia, after a trip of twenty-two days, 
I found the climate by contrast severely cold, for I had 
eft Brazil in the midst of the hot season. The day I 
sailed from Rio de Janeiro the temperature was 90° F., 
and in Latvia I found it 2° below zero. A difference of 
nearly 100 degrees. But the Latvian brethren realized 
my situation, and immediately lent me two big, heavy 
fur coats, which I put over my summer overcoat. A fur 
cap and a pair of long Siberian woolen boots with thick 
rubber soles completed my winterly appearance. When 
I had to drive in a carriage or sleigh for several hours, as 
it often happened, one more fur coat came over my shoul- 
ders, and two hot bricks were placed under my feet. to 
keep them from freezing. When the bricks were over- 
heated, they sometimes caused smoke and even fire. 

Latvia is a fruitful mission field, and especially ripe 
for intensive evangelistic work. When I reached Riga, 
Dr. J. A. Frey placed before me a big heap of letters of 
invitation which had come from the various churches, 
asking me to visit them. It was of course impossible 
for me to visit all of them, since I could give only six 
weeks to Latvia. Under the wise direction and well pre- 
pared itinerary by Dr. Frey, I was able to visit about 





thirty churches. I preached sixty-eight times to large 
congregations. Of course this meant to work day and 
night. My letters I had to write between one and two 
o’clock in the morning, for that was the surest hour when 
nobody would look for me. Everywhere the churches 
and halls were crowded with people eager to hear the 
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gospel. Hundreds among them, men and women, young 
and old, educated and ignorant, found Jesus as their 
Saviour and confessed Him publicly. That was a season 
of a wonderful revival, and I shall count those glorious 
experiences in soul-saving among the happiest experiences 
of my life. 

One night we went with a small choir to a fishing 
village near the Baltic Sea, in which there was no believer 
whatever. It was a terribly cold and stormy night, yet 
the village dancing hall was crowded with people. Many 
could not get in. We sang and preached for three solid 
hours. After that an invitation was given for those who 
wished to engage in special prayer for the salvation of their 
souls, to come to another house for an after-meeting. It 
was midnight and the storm was still raging. Who 
would come at this hour to an aftermeeting for prayer? 
Yet the living room of that house was filled with people. 
While I was still trying to explain the way of salvation, a 














ONE OF THE BAPTIST CHURCHES IN RIGA 


woman sank on her knees and began to pray, imploring 
God for the salvation of her sinful soul. After her came 
another, till we experienced a great salvation in that 
house. The storm was raging outside in that midnight 
hour, the window panes were covered with thick layers 
of frost, but inside we were praying and singing praises to 
the Lamb that was slain for us on Calvary. 

Another night preaching service was announced in a 
country church. All day it had been snowing and rain- 
ing. There was no way to get to church that night, 
either in a carriage or sleigh; it was still worse onfoot. We 
tried to go in a buggy. It turned upside down and we 
landed in a mudhole. No harm was done to any of us, 
because our fur coats protected us from a really hard 
fall. We set up our buggy and went on. When we 
reached the church every standing place was taken. 
Some people had come fifteen miles to hear the Brazilian 
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evangelist. The usual invitation was given, and many 
hands went up confessing Christ. 

The Baptist Seminary at Riga, under the wise leader- 
ship of Dr. J. A. Frey, has done a noble work. The work 
has been of an exceedingly practical character and wisely 
adapted to the present needs and peculiar circumstances 
of the mission field in Latvia. Some of the first graduates 
have become the pastors of the largest churches of that 
country, and are doing well. No wiser move could have 
been made by the foreign mission boards of England and 
America than to establish such schools for preachers in 
those little countries like Latvia and others. It was my 
privilege to lecture several times to Dr. Frey’s students. 
The large auditorium of the seminary church was filled 
with people every night, so that I had an unusually large 
class_ Dr. Frey has an able associate and right-hand- 
man in Professor John Riess, who is beloved and highly 
esteemed by all the students. 

There is an urgent need of an adequate building for 
Baptist headquarters at Riga. Two years from now the 
seminary as well as the seminary church will have to 
move out of the present quarters, and there is no place 
to go to. The Latvian Baptists know it and begin to 
think about it very seriously. The first steps toward a 
building fund have been already taken, but they will 
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THE BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY IN RIGA 


hardly ever get to a building, unless some help comes 
from outside. There is a great need of a building that 
would shelter the seminary, the church, the publishing 
house, and many other things belonging to Baptists. 
The Lettish people sing admirably well. I thoroughly 
enjoyed their singing everywhere. Their choir has not 
forgotten the trip to Stockholm, nor the enthusiasm with 
which they were received by the delegates of the Baptist 
World Congress. They are hoping to go to Toronto next 
year, provided somebody would take to heart their trav- 
elling expenses. They might give concerts in the United 
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States and Canada and thus help to earn their passage. 

Looking back to my trip through Latvia, I must thank 
God for it, for it was more like a march of triumph for 
the glory of God than a visit of a Baptist preacher and 
teacher from far away Brazil. Several precious gifts and 


Night Work of a Medical Missionary in Burma 









for Berlin, a large crowd of brethren and sisters, young 


and old, seminary professors and students, were gathered 


around me to bid me farewell. 





BY A. H. HENDERSON, M.D. 


HE night work of a doctor is always hard. 
It is especially so here in Burma, where 
every call is more than likely to be a 
quick summons to a death bed, where 
you are powerless to save the patient. 
Again and again the friends will allow a 

= patient to be sick for from three or four 
days to a week or ten days without calling a doctor. 

Then when the patient is just dying, they rush for you 
at night and expect you to do something. That seemed 
the case on Saturday night. I had heard of a Mr. Fran- 
cis, who was very ill, and had thought that perhaps they 
would wish me to see him. But no call came, and I 
heard that his wife (a Buddhist, though he was a Chris- 
tian) did not want to have any Christian doctors around. 
Well, I had just got comfortably to sleep when I was 
roused to go and see him. They had brought no car, 
and expected me to take mine. It was a wet, misty 
night and driving around town meant taking the risk 
of hitting things like posts at the corners of streets, etc. 
I was glad that I went, for though the man was dying, 
I was able to pray with him, and later to give him some 
quieting medicine that made death easier. 

I had turned homeward with a sigh of relief and was 
half-way home, when another car overtook me, and there 
was a very anxious father who begged me to come at 
once and see his child. He had been up to the house, 
and finding that I was at Mr. Francis’, had followed me. 
It was a case of croup and after an hour’s work [I left 
the child better and again started home. But this time 
I had got hold of a driver to drive the car for me. We 
had just started when a man stopped us on the road, 
saying that a child had collapsed in the police quarters 
and asking me to come and see it. It was a little baby 
a month old which was dying, so I could do little. 

I began to wonder if I was ever to get home, and how 
many desperately ill people there were that night. I 
had to preach the next day also and wondered how I 
would come out. All came out well, however. Someone 
took my Sunday school class, so I could rest during the 
morning, and I got one of the teachers to do the reading 
at the morning service, and then had a nap in the after- 
noon, which prepared me for the funeral of Mr. Francis, 
which I had to conduct that day. 
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Monday night I had another taste of night work. At 
about half past ten, when we just got comfortably to 
sleep, a telegram was brought in, asking me to go and see 
a sick woman in Neho. No motor car again, so I must 
needs use my own. But the driver lived in town, and I 
had no mind to drive off to Neho without him. I sent 
the man to look him up while I got things together and 
thought about what I should take, for there was no inti- 
mation as to what was the trouble. I later found the 
man sauntering down the street and took him into the 
car. We went together to hunt up the driver. At the 
house we were told that Hussein was at the moving pic- 
ture theater. Thither we wended our way, but half-way 
along Hussein’s wife, whom we had commandeered as a 
guide, suggested that he might be in a house down the 
lane which we had just passed. So we backed up in 
chase of this Mohammedan will-o-the-wisp. It proved 
to be a false scent and we proceeded to the moving pic- 
ture theatre, only to learn that Hussein had gone home. 
Home therefore we went, but Hussein was still missing. 
After that we consented to his wife’s going in search of 
him with a lantern, like Diogenes. We waited and 
waited. It was nearly one o’clock and we cast round in 
our minds for another driver. But Hussein finally ap- 
peared and off we started. 

It was the worst drive we had ever had to Neho. The 
potato crop was being taken to the railhead and the road 
was almost solid with carts, especially on the hills. It 
was tooting the horn, stopping the car, yelling at the 
cart drivers and crawling round carts all the way. At 
one place the man who was with us, and who had a gun, 
got out of the car and fired a shot close by a sleeping 
cartman. At another place a cart had blocked the road. 
The driver tried to get out and backed his cart into the 
ditch. It took us three hours to make the twenty miles 
and then to end up with we stuck in the mud about a 
half mile from the house. 

I was in time, however, to really help the woman, and 
found that the trip had introduced us into a really re- 
fined Chinese household, with whom I think we can be 
real friends. There was tooth paste in the bath room, 


nice clean linen on the table and some very pretty china. © 


So the end of the trip was well worth all the trouble at 
the beginning. We never know how God is leading us. 
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souvenirs were offered me from churches and individ- 
uals, and when the train left the central station of Riga 
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Assurance 


I know not how, I know not why, 

But this I know that here am I— 

And in this being here I meet 

A power of love sublime and sweet— 
My Jesus. 


I saw Him not, I missed His day, 

But though I’m blind I’ve seen the ray— 

The love-light—shine in face so dear 

That makes me love my Saviour here— 
My Jesus. 


I cannot tell, I do not know 
In full the power that draws me so; 
But in my soul’s most secret room 
I know my Saviour has his home— 
My Jesus. 
—A.C. Bowers. 


A Prayer for Laborers 


GREAT Lord of the harvest, send forth, we beseech 

Thee, laborers into the harvest of the world, that the 
grain which is even now ripe may not fall and perish 
through our neglect. Pour forth Thy sanctifying Spirit on 
our fellow Christians abroad, and Thy converting grace on 
those who are living in darkness. Raise up, we beseech 
Thee, a devout ministry among the native believers, that, 
all Thy people being knit together in one body of love, Thy 
Church may grow up into the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ; through Him who died, and rose again 
for us all, the same Jesus Christ our Lord.—Amen.— 
Bishop Milman (1791-1868). 


Meditation and Rest in Prayer 


We should always have on hand some good reading 
that will turn our thought to the things of the spirit and 
suggest subjects for meditation. Best ofall, of course, 
is the Bible. We can never know this great book till we 
have prayed our way through it. 

We should take our problems and tasks to God in 
prayer. But we should never forget that there is an- 
other side of prayer which is even more fundamental: 
that of rest in God. Let us think hard while we think, 
and as honestly as we can, but when we have come to 
thelimit of our power and our thought can go no further, 
let us stop thinking and yield ourselves up to the joy of 
God’s presence. Let us work hard while we work, and 
as effectively as we can, but when we have come to the 
end of our strength and can do no more, let us stop work- 
ing and watch God at work. Let us cast all our care on 
Him who careth for us, confident that in His good time 
He will give us light and peace. 





In the last analysis it comes to this: either there is a 
God or there is not; either we are alone in the universe, 
facing its unsolved mysteries and its appalling tragedies 
with only the help that comes from other mortals as 
ignorant and as helpless as we, or there is Some One who 
hears when we speak and can answer when we call. 

In prayer we put this supreme issue to the test. Prayer 
introduces us to the Great Companion who meets our 
human need with His divine response. —The man who has 
learned to pray is no longer alone in the universe. He is 
living in his Father’s house—William Adams Brown, in 
The Life of Prayer. 


The Appeal of the Cross 


Nihal Singh, a native preacher of India, says: “The 
teaching of the Lord in the Sermon on the Mount made 
an especial appeal to me when I wasa Hindu. The death 
of our Lord on the Cross and His prayer, ‘Father, forgive 
them; for they know not what they do,’ also made an 
especial appeal to me. It was the sense of sin that 
forced me to accept Christ as my Lord and Saviour. 
Nothing else brought me to the feet of the Great and 
good Shepherd, but the sense of sin; for I first became a 
Brahmo and then a Yogi, but found no remedy for my 
sins to be wiped out but the Lord Jesus Christ, who shed 


His blood for me, and in His blood I found pardon for my 


sins and reconciliation with my God.” 


Thoughts to Feed Upon 


For meek Obedience, too, is Light, 
And following that is following Him. 


James Russet LowELL. 


John, humbled in prison, sought clearer light regarding 
Jesus . . . Jesus does not blame John for his inquiry. A 
dungeon is not a good place for a soul to grow in. Jesus 
entered into John’s difficulties, and forcibly yet kindly 
sent the inspiring message, ‘‘Blessed is he, whosoever 
shall not be offended in me.”—Robert McGowan. 


God does not intervene to change the world by threat- 
ening magic, but through men and women who take the 
next step for the Kingdom of God’s sake as Jesus did 
from beginning to end.—Wilton Rix. 


O God, as all our light is from Thee, the Father of 
Lights, so make me no niggard of that poor rush candle 
Thou hast lighted in my soul. Make me more happy in 
giving light to others than in receiving it into myself.— 
Bishop Hall. 


The plant shares the power of sunshine by being 
planted in the sunshine. We share God’s thoughts by 
thinking; we share God’s emotions by feeling; we share 
God’s purposes by exercise of will.—Charles Emerson 
Burton. 
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the Orient 


BY FOREIGN SECRETARY MABELLE RAE McVEIGH 


MaENIFTY-SIX years ago the Baptist women 
4H of America felt a great urge to share their 
iM ai knowledge of Jesus Christ and His mes- 
iS) | sage to the world with the women and 
ye ] children of other lands. Through all the 
NG years there has been a feeling of gratitude 
===] for this opportunity to serve in Christ’s 
name and the Baptist women of America have had a 
peculiar joy in seeing work established, growth recorded 
and results computed. The task assigned to themselves 
years ago is by no means completed and present con- 
ditions in mission fields may well be analyzed again and 
results recorded regarding the task that has been 
assumed. 

A recent visit to Japan produces numerous impres- 
sions. The beauty of the land was inescapable. Even 
the trees seemed to take artistic angles as they appeared 
in the pictures that may be seen from any car window 
or from a casual drive in any direction. The dainty little 
houses with paper doors appear to be doll houses and 
seem so fragile that a strong wind might work havoc, to 
say nothing of the catastrophe that would follow even 
a small blaze. In the center of these various pictures 
that greet the eyes of every traveller are the Japanese 
women in their wonderfully beautiful kimonos with 
babes of any ages up to four or five years clinging or 
hanging on their backs. The houses of the villages or 
cities are so close together, that there are few yards. 
Children play up and down the streets and mothers visit 
before the houses when the day’s work is done. Neat- 
ness is a national quality but it does not create a problem 
because the household is so simply established. Chairs 
are not in evidence, the floors are covered with matting, 
the street shoes never appear in the house and, therefore, 
the dirt of the street is left at the door. The most strenu- 
ous labor of any housewife is the preparing of food for 
her family. Modern appliances are absent in the ordi- 
nary home and so the housewife must take much more 
time than would be required for preparing a meal in our 
modern America. Imagine also being compelled to go 
about your work with a husky youngster of two, three or 
four years on your back. It is no wonder that the dear 
little Japanese women are often stooped, but on the other 
hand, appearances may be deceiving because the big bow 
of the Obi (sash) makes her appear almost deformed and 
she may not be as stooped as she appears. Usually she 
does the sewing for the family and not only does she 
make the kimonos when they are new, but every washing 
calls for a ripping of all the seams and a reconstruction 
of the whole garment after it has been stretched on 
frames and dried. Her life does not call for hurry and 
speed, but there is a constant responsibility and if ever 
it was true that a woman’s place is in the home it is in 
Japan. Her life is devoted to her children and her hus- 
band. He does not feel it is fitting for him to give as- 
sistance in home duties. It would be unthinkable for 
him to roll up the bed in the morning and put it in the 
closet. Imagination can hardly be stretched to think of 
the Japanese husband preparing a meal. Her duties keep 
her from entering public life, but since the little Japanese 


home seldom, if ever, has a lock on the door, it becomes 
necessary for some one always to be there. If grand- 
mothers or grandfathers are not members of the family 
then the mother is probably the one upon whom the 
responsibility falls to make sure that fires do not start 
and burglaries do not take place while the husband at- 
tends to business or works his little farm. 

_ In the north of Japan the farming district produces an 
entirely different type of Japanese woman. Here she 
often-times shares in the work of the field and in order to 
make it less bunglesome, the kimono stops at her knees 
and her legs below the knees are wrapped with a kind 
of puttee. As in the rest of Japan the babies ride in their 
accustomed place and in the cold winters when the chill 
drives through your bones there is no more delightful 
place in all Japan than under mother’s kimono on her 
back. Loyalty to husband and family is a very definite 
national characteristic of the Japanese women and in 
order to prove this in the north, the women of the farm- 
ing class procure a kind of black dye and paint their teeth 
a shiny black. The effect of a smile from a mouth that 
has had little dental attention with roots glistening in 
their blackness is rather weird. When the reason was 
asked for this custom the reply came that these women 
wished to make themselves unattractive to other men 
than their husbands. It is a question as to how attrac- 
tive the husbands themselves feel their wives to be when 
thus decorated. 

With the above description it will be easily understood 
that women are not often found in public life. There 
has been a definite effort to bring women into church 
services, but their natural modesty often causes them to 
sit with eyes downcast and forbids their taking part in a 
service or meeting where men are present. A very few 
have attained prominence, such as the President of the 
Woman’s Christian College in Tokyo, Madam Yasui, or 
the leader of the W. C. T. U. who passed on a short time 
ago, Madam Yajima. Friends of Japan would never 
want to spoil the homelife of this island empire, but 
surely it is not impossible to believe that the women can 
be good mothers and also work and plan for the work of 
the church and the community. The splendid girls’ 
schools of the W. A. B. F. M. S. at Himeji, Yokohama 
and Sendai are training girls not only in lessons in books, 
but in Christian living and service to their own people. 
Many of these girls become wives of the pastors and 
others become teachers and Bible women. In their own 
modest way they are making a tremendous impression 
on the lives of Japanese women, but as yet far too little 
has been done to send workers into the homes where the 
women must be found. 

There have been women teachers in the schools for 
many years, but as yet none of our schools have womenas 
principals. The day is not far off when women will step 
into these official positions. The most encouraging 
thing about the work for women is the new Woman’s 
Committee for Baptist work in Japan. Of course some 


of the missionaries have membership on this committee, . 


but in addition five splendid Japanese women are plan- 
ning for the Baptist work among women throughout the 
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islands. Yamada San for many years was connected 
with the Mary Colby School in Yokohama. Recently 
she has been working among the homes doing definite 
evangelistic work and her great work has made her a 
missionary to her own people. She is responsible for the 
organization of the Woman’s Society in the association 
around Tokyo. Her leadership is bringing out the women 
into their rightful place in society and we are proud of 
her. Mashimo San has been a Bible Woman in Himeji. 
Takona San has been a teacher in the Sendai Girls’ 
School and is a widow who has cared for her family in a 
very splendid way in addition to her teaching responsi- 
bility. She has recently been placed in charge of the 
high school work of the Sendai Girls’ School. Mr. 
Kawaguchi is the Principal of the school including the 
higher department. Sato San has been in charge of the 
kindergarten at Morioka and since there has been no 
missionary stationed there for some time she has coop- 
erated with the pastor and his wife (a graduate of 
Himeji Girls’ School) in making the Baptist church and 
kindergarten a force for righteousness in that thriving 
city. Abe San is well known to any one who has visited 
the Tokyo Tabernacle. Her work there is outstanding 
and her face radiates a pleasure in her service that makes 
her Christian joy contagious. 

As yet, the Baptist churches are few, and by no means 
rich in this world’s goods. It is not possible for these 
women to secure sufficient assistance from Japanese 
Baptists to carry the work among the women. It is, 


therefore, the privilege of the women of America to help 
to carry the message of Christ to the homes in Japan 
and to lead the women out into larger service for Him. 
One very urgent need just now is a fund of a thousand 


dollars to make possible the traveling of one or more 
women workers among the three associations. The work 
among women must now be confined to the schools and 
institutions already established for which we are obligated. 
A constant reduction in the giving from America has 
reduced the Japan budget so seriously that nothing new 
can be undertaken, and there develops a vicious circle in 
which the women of Japan cannot give more of them- 
selves and their means because they do not have the 
necessary inspiration, and they cannot have the inspira- 
tion because there is no fund available to help them. 
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One of our first obligations is to set somebody to visiting 
among the homes in the sections in which Baptist 
churches are already located, in order that the women 
may be shown that they too are expected to take a place 
in the work of the church in the community. 

There is a decided contrast when one steps upon the 
shores of China and enters the Chinese home. Here men 
and women share in home duties. It is not at all strange 
to see a husband cooking a meal or to see him caring for 
the children or even sharing in the laundry work for the 
family. There seems to be no definite division of respon- 
sibility and if a man finds it necessary to live alone, he is 
perfectly capable of caring for his own wants. Inquiry 
revealed that the husband shares all his income with his 
family and does not discriminate against his wife. She 
is not always accepted socially, but in view of the fact 
that the Nationalist government has written into its 
constitution the equality of men and women there is a 
hope that women may take their places easily and right- 
fully in society with their husbands. It is impossible to 
describe conditions in China as one land because it is so 
large and there are so many differences in customs. It is 
true also that the new day that is dawning in China has 
not yet penetrated to many interior sections. A true 
story is told, however, of an irate husband in an interior 
city who returned home one night to find that his dinner 
was not prepared. His wife explained that she had been 
attending a meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
Kuomintang (the Nationalist organization). This ex- 
planation did not satisfy him so he proceeded to express 
himself rather forcefully and finally concluded the dis- 
cussion with a severe beating. The wife reported the 
fact to the officials of the Kuomintang—he was waited 
upon and was eventually paraded through all the city in 
a paper gown—the extreme humiliation that could be 
given to a Chinese man. He lost face in the community 
completely and the conclusion of the story is that one 
dark night shortly after the above event, he collected his 
own personal belongings and disappeared. The story 
indicates that the rights of women are being recognized 
by the men of China and I dare say that no man in that 
community found fault about a late dinner or beat his 
wife for some time tocome. At.a recent meeting in Swa- 
tow, a wife ran to her neighbors on an errand leaving her 
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husband to mind the baby. Friends met her on the way 
and told her of a special meeting, to be held in a nearby 
building, in which she was greatly interested. Without 
even returning to her home to relieve her husband who 
had expected to go to the meeting, she decided to 
attend and when asked what her husband would say, 
she smiled and said, it would be all right. She had de- 
cided that she herself preferred this particular session. 

In South China Baptist circles there is a Chinese organ- 
ization called the Ling Tong Council with which North- 
ern Baptists ought to become familiar. Within this 
Council there is a sub-committee called the Woman’s 
Committee and this group of twenty fine Christian 
women is actively engaged in plans for work among the 
women of that section. A Chinese woman has been set 
apart as a full time evangelist and in these days when 
missionaries find it impossible to travel among the out- 
lying stations she is busily engaged in visiting the homes 
and counselling with the women. The Woman’s Society 
in Kityang holds regular meetings and is patterned 
much after an American Aid or Missionary Society. 
Their particular concern just now is to help the poor 
people of the surrounding district, but this is only a step 
to seeing their responsibility for people farther away who 
have not ye had their opportunity to know Christ. In 
the suburban Kachieh church of Swatow, a Woman’s 
Society of about one hundred and fifty members meets 
regularly. It has had two Baptist women for some time 
who might well be called missionaries. They are paid 
entirely by this Woman’s Society and their work is super- 
vised by these fine women. 

In the recent meeting of the China Baptist Council 
it was very difficult for women to be present, for travel- 
ing into Shanghai was well nigh impossible. Mrs. Shen 
whose husband is a doctor of the Yangtze-poo Social 
Settlement in Shanghai attended regularly and although 
she hesitated to speak on the questions before the group, 
her face indicated that she absorbed all that was said 
and will give it out to the Chinese women as she has con- 
tact with them. Mrs. Wang, whose husband is a doctor 
in Hangchow, left her little family with a nurse while she 
came to most of the meetings. She was finally prevailed 
upon to lead a devotional service and her ease of exposi- 
tion proved that she was very familiar with her Bible. 
She said her message was to her Chinese friends and after 
reading John 21; 1-15, she dwealt upon the three ques- 
tions of our Lord when He inquired of Peter about his 
love for Him and then concluded by asking the Chinese 
present whether they were answering the Master’s ques- 
tion “Lovest Thou Me” with the reply, “Yes, but the 
burden is too heavy” or “‘Yes, Lord, and we will take 
our share, however heavy the burden may be.” With 
many women in China the equal of those described here, 
we need have no fear for the administration of Baptist 
work for Chinese women. . 

In striking contrast to both China and Japan there is a 
very definite respect for women in the Philippine Islands. 
It is quite possible that this is the result of the Spanish 
regime, but wherever it may have-come from it is true 
that men stop to assist women who are carrying heavy 
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burdens and leap to take their hands when they clim) 
from a small boat with babies in arms. All of this is per- 
fectly natural and seems to be so natural in the masculin 
group that it is hardly possible for Americans to take the 
credit for having produced this condition in the short 
period in which the American government has been in 
contro! Home life in the Philippine Islands is simpk 
indeed. The house sits high on stilts—usually consisting 
of one or two rooms, seldom more. The floor is made oi 
split bamboo and sweeping is never necessary. Screens 
are not in evidence. The preparation of food for the 
family is not a big burden because life is very simple here 
in this tropical land. If one is hungry, bananas are close 
at hand, or a sure-footed boy can quickly climb up a tall 
cocoanut tree and bring down a fresh cocoanut that sup- 
plies a cooling drink and a nourishing food. As a conse- 
quence of the slight demands of housekeeping, women 
have much free time. Clothing for the family, and espe- 
cially the children, is very easily made and requires little 
sewing. This leaves much time for gambling and an in- 
quiry regarding a bad skin disease on the face of a baby 
carried by his ten-year-old sister revealed the fact that 
the mother gambled morning, noon and night. There is 
no double standard here because gambling is a national 
evil and men and women alike spend much of their time 
in this way. 

There is a tremendous opportunity for Christian work 
among the women of the Philippine Islands, but as yet 
our efforts have been largely confined to thestudent groups. 





The government has built high schools in all the prov- 
inces and boys and girls alike swarm in and out the doors. 
There is no opportunity for all who would to have an | 
education but today there are thousands of girls in high | 
schools. In addition to this there are hundreds more in | 
the University of the Philippines where they are studying | 
side by side with their brothers and friends, such courses | 
as dentistry, pharmacy, medicine and law, as well as | 
teacher training. Our dormitories for girls are truly 
Christian homes and here the day is begun and closed 
with a devotional service. It is not easy to break through 
the family training in Catholicism, but when once a stu- 
dent sees the full implication of Christianity there is no 
hesitation to accept Christ as Lord and Saviour in spite 
of all the family persecutions that may follow. If we 
would hope to transform the homes of the Philippine 
Islands, which is the primary task of the Woman’s So- 
ciety, we must send many more workers into these Is- 
lands. Doors are open everywhere and eager students 
are asking questions, but our staff is all too few to cope 
with the situation. | 
When all the above has been read, the question arises | 
at once, “What is the first need for the women of the! 
Far East that can be supplied by American Baptist 
women?” The answer’comes quickly—Christian mis- 
sionary women to point the way to Truth and Righteous- 
ness. And the second need is like unto it—Money to 
continue the work begun and to employ Japanese, 
Chinese, and Philippine women for work among their 
own people. Our task is only well begun. Christ gave 
the command “Go.” He has not yet bidden us to ‘‘Halt.” 
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Missions in Pictures 


A COLLECTION OF PHOTOGRAPHS ILLUSTRATING VARIOUS PHASES OF OUR 
MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE AT HOME AND ABROAD 
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A GOSPEL TENT IN A SECTION OF OPEN COUNTRY IN 
MINNESOTA 
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A CHRISTIAN STATION MASTER IN INDIA. SEE REFERENCE IN 
STATEMENT ON PAGE 490 















RESIDENCE OF UNIVERSITY PASTORS, 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
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A RECEPTION AND TEA ON THE ROOF OF THE TOKYO TABERNACLE. NEAR THE CENTER MAY BE SEEN DR. H. B. BENNINGHOFF AND 
IN FRONT OF HIM DR. WILLIAM AXLING 





EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR VIEWS OF THE NEW PEABODY-MONTGOMERY REST HOUSE AT TAUNGGYI, BURMA 





W. W. G. OFFICERS, AND ENTRANCE TO THE W. W. G. DORMITORY AT SWATO 
SOUTH CHINA 
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EARL D. SIMS, PREACHER, EVANGELIST, CARPENTER PRISON VISITATION CARAVAN UNDERTAKEN BY THE ESTHONIAN BAPTIST SEMI 
AND CHURCH INVIGORATOR NARY, AND ITS PRINCIPAL, IN FEBRUARY, 1927 
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j REFUGEES, A FAMILIAR SIGHT DURING THESE DAYS 
OF TURMOIL IN CHINA 


CHRISTIAN AMERICANIZATION MISSIONARY, MISS MILDRED 
KAMINSKI, WITH COSMOPOLITAN GROUP, RANKIN, PA. 


VILLAGE 
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ANNIVERSARY BANQUET OF THE ESTHONIAN BAPTIST SEMINARY. PRINCIPAL : ; ee —— 
IST SBME ADAM PODIN AND MRS. PODIN IN THE FOREGROUND. NOTE THE POR- TWO KAREN CHILDREN FROM THE KIN- 


TRAIT OF DR. J. H. RUSHBROOKE ABOVE THE DOOR DERGARTEN AT KEMENDINE, BURMA 
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The Correct Attitude toward China 


Among the questions received by Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman for answer in his column in the daily press was 
one from‘ Nice, France, concerning missionary work in 
China. The answer is so pertinent to the situation that 
we give it practically in full, together with the question. 

Do you not think it is high time the Christian missionaries 
of Great Britain and America withdrew from Chinese territory? 
Why not leave these people to work out their own salvation? 

Your suggestion is not sanctioned by historic precedents. 
Had the missionaries of Christianity deserted nations which 
persecuted them, present conditions in Europe and America 
might have been far worse than they are. 

Nevertheless, the correct attitude of the churches toward 
a people of such ancient civilization and notable achievements 
as the Chinese is one of sympathy with their aspirations for 
national integrity and self-control. The development of a 
native clergy and an official laity is already the avowed 
policy of the Roman Catholic and Protestant churches and 
one that shows they are in accord with those aspirations. 

They reject the. saying of the late Marquis of Salisbury 
that missionaries of the gospel sometimes have to be sus- 
tained by armed expeditions. They propose to unreservedly 
dedicate themselves to the apostolic methods of its diffusion. 

Christianity needs no gunboats for its defense. Its Founder 
refused to appeal to physical force. Its first advocates relied 
on His protection and were prepared to die in its behalf. 
In the end it must win China by its spiritual and moral 
superiority. Just now it has more to fear from the conduct 
of professed Christians and from nominally Christian nations 
than from China’s internal chaos. 

This may disappoint our hopes by not yielding to a peaceful 
tule in that distracted country. Yet whatever the outcome 
the New Testament teachings and, what is even more impor- 
tant, the Christlike temper are the mightiest equipments for 
the faith. Any resort to lower means but postpones the day 
of China’s deliverance. 


A Leader in Racial Understanding 


We join heartily in the following editorial paragraph in 
The Congregationalist, referring to a leader in racial relations 
who belongs to us all in his important service: “There are 
many other honorary degrees of the commencement period 
in which The Congregationalist takes much satisfaction, and 
one at least of these we may especially mention, namely, the 
degree conferred by Boston University on Will W. Alexander 
of Atlanta, Ga., director of the Commission of Interracial 
Cooperation. As a’southern white man connected with the 
Methodist Church South, Dr. Alexander has probably done 
more during recent years than any other man, either white 
or colored, southerner or northerner, to promote a spirit of 
good-will between white and black. One cannot think of the 
work that he represents, of his personality, and all that he 
has accomplished, without indulging in language that seems 
extravagant, though it is wholly warranted in actual truth. 
We are glad that Boston University has recognized Dr. Alex- 


ander and this distinctively southern work of good-will and 
cooperation in which he is engaged. The honor done him is a 
further symbol of the good will and cooperation that increas- 
ingly all good men desire to see established, not only inter- 
racially, but intersectionally in our land, and especially be- 
tween those sections that at one time were in conflict.” 


The World Conference on Faith and Order 


As this issue goes to press the World Conference on Faith 
and Order is convening at Lausanne, Switzerland. Practically 
all the leading church bodies are represented with the excep- 
tion of the Roman Catholic Church, whose exclusive view on 
church unity is well known. While immediate steps toward 
the attainment of organic church unity are not expected to 
follow the Conference, it is believed that the fellowship at 
Lausanne and the interchange of views will do much in 
bringing about a better understanding of the distinctive 
principles cherished by each of the different communions, as 
well as fresh realization of the essentials which they all have 
in common. Among Northern Baptists who will be in atten- 
dance, Dr. Robert A. Ashworth of the Baptist Church of the 
Redeemer in Yonkers, New York, has been honored with a 
place on the program. He is to discuss the Baptist conception 
of the ordinances, or sacraments as they are known in other 
communions. His task will not be easy for in the discussion 
of this topic he is preceded by a high-church Anglican and 
followed by a Metropolitan of the Greek Orthodox Church. 


A Chinese View from the Inside 


Now as last year, and more this year, conditions here have 
changed so rapidly and so unexpectedly that one does not 
know what’s going to happen next. Condition here (in 
Peking) is simply deplorable! Many things you see or hear 
make you feel disgusting. Those northern militarists! 

Judging from what the northern war-lords have done, if 
not from anything else, the nationalists are bound to win. 

I am now teaching a few hours in You know I 
am by no means a good teacher, and teaching is not my pro- 
fession. But in China, and particularly in Peking, one teaches 
because of friendship, and nothing else. Since no school pays 
even one-third of the salary, no people of good standing want 
to teach, so school authorities have to rely upon their inti- 
mate friends to carry on the school. What a pity!... 

I imagine you must have many horrible news about China, 
but, never mind—papers are papers! The Chinese are not 
wrong, they only want to set up their house in good order, 
and incidental unfortunate happenings are unavoidable. 

(These quotations from a recent letter are of special inter- 
est as coming from a returned student who spent several 
years in America, where he made warm friends. Although 
intensely patriotic, his experiences have made him broad- 
minded. His conviction that the nationalists are the ones to 
win is significant because he comes from a province where 
the natives have no natural sympathy with the Cantonese— 
quite the contrary.—Ed.) 
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[X his keynote address at the Chicago Convention, Dr. 
Brougher made seven points, two of which were Con- 
viction and Concentration. These presented a practical 
phase of denominational relationship and loyalty so 
aptly that we suggested in the report in July Missions 
that they might well be made the basis of a sermon by 
many pastors, or be quoted for the benefit of our church 
members. The paragraphs referred to are here given: 


Conviction 


“In nothing afrighted by the adversary” but “standing 
fast in one spirit with one soul, striving for the faith of the 
gospel.” 

There is a faith that is true. The weakness of many a 
pulpit is due to the fact that the preacher has no strong 
conviction concerning the truth as it is in Christ Jesus. 
Jesus said, ‘“‘Even if I bear witness of myself, my witness 
is true, for I know whence I came and whither I go; but 
ye know not whence I come or whither I go.”’ The blind 
man’s power was in the fact that he could say, “I know.” 
Paul confounded his enemies because he could say, “I 
know whom I believe.” In the realm of truth, Jesus is 
supreme. He could say, “I am the truth.” He is the 
world’s supreme authority in all matters pertaining to 
morals and religion. It is impossible for me to talk with 
Jesus today in person, but we have Him revealed to us in 
the New Testament. Here we have the record of His 
words and life. 





REV. J. W. BROUGHER, D.D. 


According to the Gospels, Jesus Christ was divinely 
conceived, born of a virgin in Bethlehem of Judea, 
reared in a humble home and became a carpenter in 
Nazareth. He was baptized for the fulfilment of right- 
eousness, received the gift of the Holy Spirit, was 
tempted of the devil for forty days, and entered upon 
a chree-year ministry. He forgave sins, cast out demons, 
healed the sick, performed miracles of mercy, fed the 
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multitude, comforted the sorrowing, raised the dead, and 
went about seeking to save the lost and doing good. 
Finally He was convicted of blasphemy because He made 
Himself theSon of God, and He was crucified on the cross. 
He was buried in a borrowed tomb. He arose the third 
day. He ascended on high, leading captivity captive and 
gave the Holy Spirit to His waiting disciples that they 
might go forth bearing witness to Him as the world’s only 
Saviour. Through these simple facts runs the sublime 
truth that “God so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son that whosoever believeth in Him should 
not perish but have everlasting life.” 

Believing these simple facts, accepting Christ as my 
Saviour and Lord and acknowledging Him as my supreme 
authority, I go forth with the profound conviction that 
“Jesus Christ is the World’s Only Hope.”’ Without this 
conviction the disciple has no power. Without this con- 
viction he will lack moral courage. Without this convic- 
tion he will have no saving message for mankind. It is 
the preacher, it is the Christian, who believes something 
and believes it with all his might that will be filled with 
earnestness and enthusiasm in its proclamation. To me 
the Bible is still the inspired word of God. To me Jesus 
Christ as revealed in the Bible is not only the Son of Man 
but the Son of God—yes, “my Lord and my God.” 

To me “there is no other name under heaven given 
among men whereby man may be saved except the name 
of Jesus.” With this conviction, emphasized by what He 
has done in my own soul and reemphasized by the saved 
and transformed lives of men and women to whom I have 
preached, ‘‘woe is me if I preach not the gospel of Christ.”’ 

Let your own experience and the experience of others 
back up the authority of God’s word and you will speak 
with assurance and power. The greater need of the pulpit 
today is a deep conviction and an earnest proclamation 
of the gospel of Christ. 


Concentration 


“Fulfil ye my joy, that ye be like-minded, having the 
same love, being of one accord, of one mind. 

“Let nothing be done through strife or vainglory; but in 
lowliness of mind let each esteem others better than himself.” 


There are certain simple, fundamental truths accepted 
by 90 per cent of our people that ought to make it pos- 
sible for us to stand together in one spirit and devote our 
talents to the service of Christ. Since we are human, we 
shall make mistakes. The finite mind dealing with ques- 
tions of infinity will err. But, if we have been born of the 
spirit of Christ and have accepted the deity of Christ and 
the supreme authority of His word, we ought to be able 
to work together for the advancement of the kingdom of 
Christ. Nothing can defeat a united church. But God 
himself cannot give success to a divided church. While 
we correct the mistakes that we have made in our de- 
nominational organization and methods, let us keep the 
spirit of unity and do nothing through strife and personal 
animosity that will destroy the work of Christ now car- 
ried on by us. 

In the first place, we need an individual loyalty that 
will lead every member of every Baptist church to give 
himself and all he is, to the program of his own local 
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church. We are told, by those in authority, that 50 pe 
cent of the members of the average church do not go 
regularly to its services or support its financial and spiri- 
tual program. We are told that 68 per cent of our mem- 
bers are not interested and do not contribute to the sup- 
port of our missionary program. Some method ought to 
be found for arousing this large group who are “asleep in 
Jesus.” 

A month ought to be devoted this year in every church 
to an “every member visitation” that would seek through 
prayer and personal persuasion to revive and reinterest 
the 50 per cent of our members who have grown careless 
and indifferent and unconcerned about Christ’s church 
and its mission to a lost world. There is not much conso- 
lation in taking in a Jarge number of new members at the 
front door and letting out an equal number at the back 
door. Without the thought of raising money, and only 
for the purpose of enlisting the love and loyalty of our 
indifferent members, there ought to be undertaken a 
campaign to bring back into active, loyal fellowship, this 
mighty army of indifferent and careless members. If 
they could be saved for the local church then we might 
interest them in our denominational program. During 
the civil war a northern soldier was severe’y wounded 
and left upon the battlefield to die. A southerner came 
out to minister to the dying. He found this young soldier 
and gave him a drink of water and asked if there were 
anything else he could do. The wounded man said, “I 
wish someone might take me to the hospital, for if I am 
cared for, I think I can get well.” ‘But,’ said the 
southerner, “‘if I take you to the hospital and you get 
well, will you come back to fight us again?” Looking the 
southerner in the eye, he said, “If I wouldn’t, I should 
not be worth the saving.”” The southerner took him to 
the hospital. 

I think there are thousands of our indifferent members 
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rwho are worth saving, and if we could get them filled 
once again with the spirit of Christ, they would come 
back to join us in fighting the devil and his forces. 

With the mission of Christ as our great purpose, we 
ought to rally our people for the evangelization of thc 
world. We ought to pray and make an earnest effort to 
avoid giving offense to one another. We ought to try to 
harmonize our differences so that 90 per cent, at least, of 
us could stand together in our denominational enter- 
prises. 

We are told that when wolves come after the burros of 
Texas, the burros huddle together with their heads to- 
ward each other and their heels turned at a common 
enemy, ready to kick the life out of the wolves. Too fre- 
quently in our denominational life, we stand with our 
faces at the enemy and our heels turned toward each 
other, and when we begin kicking, we kick the life out 
of each other. 

A southerner kept blooded chickens. His old Negro 
servant asked the privilege of taking two fighting cocks 
to a fair where there was to be a cock fight and a prize 
given to the winner. The owner of the cocks said he was 
not interested but would permit the old Negro to take the 
cocks to the fight. That night when the servant re- 
turned home the two cocks were bloody and nearly dead. 
‘‘Sam,” said the owner, “I told you those two roosters 
would get icked.” The old Negro said, ‘Massa, no other 
rooster done lick dem cocks, dey did not hab sense enough 
to know dey were on the same side and dey done licked 
each other.” 

No doubt there are a few of our brethren who have 
gotten so far away that it will be impossible for them to 
come back and be reconciled to the fundamental truths 
of our great denomination; but 90 per cent of us are near 
enough agreed now to stop fighting one another and 
unite our forces against a common enemy. 














The Eloquence of a Supreme Sacrifice 


I wonder if we are willing to pay the price? When I 
was a pastor in Cleveland there came to my church one 
evening a man whose name I have often spoken, Frank 
Smith, an old soldier. He came to talk to us about his 
experiences in the Civil War. He talked for half an hour 
somewhat dully, I thought. I was not much interested. 
He finished his address and I somehow felt it had been 
an evening wasted. At the close of the meeting a man 
came up to me and said, “Wasn’t that great?” Well, 
I hardly knew what to say. I said, “You know him 
well?” ‘Know him? We were together in the war. 
We were in Andersonville together, where. we suffered 
the torment of the damned.” After a pause he continued. 
“There came a bit of relief. We heard that the North 
was about to exchange some Southern men for some of 
the men in Andersonville, and of course, we listened for 
the names to be called—those who were to be exchanged, 


to get out of that awful, unspeakable condition. Frank 
Smith’s name was called, and I said to him, ‘How glad I 
am you are going.’ ‘No,’ Smith said, ‘I am not going. 
You are going.’ I said, ‘What do-you mean?’ ‘Why,’ 
said he, ‘I mean this, I am alone without a wife and little 
ones who are praying for my coming. When the name 
of Frank Smith is called, you answer ‘Here.’ When your 
name is called at the roll call in the morning I will answer 
‘Here.’”’ : 

I heard Frank Smith after that a number of times. He 
may have been trite but he gripped me with a grip like 
steel. He paid the_price. That made what he said 
tremendous, irresistible. Then, I wonder if to make our 
message grow we are willing to pay the price, lose our- 


selves, our reputation, our position, if it is necessary? © 


“Come after me and I will make you to become fishers 
of men.”—Dr. H. F. Stilwell. 
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Impressions of the Orient 
BY MRS. H. E. GOODMAN 


In 1923-24 I made my first trip to the 
Orient to visit our mission stations. 
Even though I had been actively inter- 
ested in mission work since I was a child 
I was not prepared for the marvelous re- 
sults of the work as I saw it then, or of its 
far-reaching influence. 

Three years later I took my second 
trip—not altogether to visit the mission 
stations but with my daughter and two 
friends, to see places of especial interest 
in the Orient, intending to include our 
mission work. It turned out to be very 
much of a mission trip. We visited 
Japan, China, the Philippine Islands, 
Burma, India, Egypt, and Italy. We 
were gone nearly nine months, and during 
that time we traveled on 19 large boats 
(where we spent one night or more), 24 
small boats, and 87 trains. Forty-two 
mission stations were visited and four 
new buildings connected with mission 
work were formally opened. 

The things in our mission work that 
impressed me most on this second trip 
were: First, the tremendous growth; and 
second, the remarkable opportunities for 
advancement. I do not mean just growth 
in numbers but growth that can best be 
described as development in native 
Christian leadership. Naturally I no- 
ticed this especially among the women. 
The unusual political situations in the 
Orient, particularly in China, are forcing 
growth. Native Christian women are 
taking positions of great responsibility; 
they are organizing national missionary 
societies; they are on administrative 
committees, or committees doing admin- 
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istrative work. They are in charge in 
some sections of the evangelistic work— 
not only planning the work but doing the 
field work themselves. Native doctors 
are working side by side with missionary 
doctors in some of our hospitals, and the 
graduates of our nurses’ training schools 
are much sought. In some places gradu- 
ates from our schools are taking positions 
formerly held by the missionaries as 
heads of schools, or are co-workers with 
the missionaries in management of the 
schools. Graduates of the Bible Train- 
ing Schools in addition to doing purely 
evangelistic work are taking responsible 
positions in our schools as teachers of the 
Bible, and some are in welfare work. 

On the committees of management of 
our institutions—by whatever name 
called—are a large number of the native 
Christian women. They are learning the 
problems of administration and are cour- 
ageously facing their tasks. In China 
the president of the alumnae association 
of one of the large union Christian col- 
leges is a young Chinese Baptist matron. 
On that association now rests a large 
share of the responsibility of carrying on 
under the present unsettled conditions 
in China and the enforced absence of the 
missionaries. 

The women are also assuming more 
and. more places of responsibility in the 
local churches. Some of the questions 
put up to me were very interesting. One 
was from the president of a woman’s so- 
ciety in a local church. ‘How can we 
get the women to come out to the meet- 
ings of the Society? Many of them have 
young children and find it difficult to 
give much time. The work devolves on a 
few. What can we do about it?” How 
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many of her American sisters have asked 
the same question! In another field the 
Woman’s Committee for the field asked 
what I could suggest as ways for the 
women in the churches to make money. 
They had very little themselves and yet 
money was necessary to carry on their 
work. I found that church suppers were 
out of the question, and the other things 
I proposed had to do with industries 
started some years ago by the mission- 
aries, which had become commercialized 
and their products counted on by mer- 
chants as one of the leading items of 
trade. 

In another country one of the native 
Christian women, a2 member of the Joint 
Woman’s Committee, made up of mis- 
sionaries and native Baptist women, was 
facing the question of making the income 
for our work meet the expenses. She is a 
teacher of mathematics in one of our 
large schools for girls. To see her poring 
hours.over figures took me at once back 
to headquarters in New York where the 
officers of the Woman’s American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Society have spent 
anxious hours trying to make a decreas- 
ing income care for a growing work. 

The work of fifty-six years of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society is apparent in its results. 
This is due in no small measure to the fact 
that the Society has pursued the policy 
of centralization, that is, concentrating 
their efforts largely on certain institu- 
tions and selected stations in order that 
those might be so developed that they 
would become radiating centers of Chris- 
tian influence. It has not always been 
easy to adhere to this policy, for many, 
many times there has been persistent 
calls to start new work or to develop more 
adequately some of the work already 
started. As fast as the work in one place 
becomes in part self-supporting in per- 
sonnel and in finances, we should con- 
centrate on other centers. For every fine 
piece of well developed work I saw I was 
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told of other work just as promising that 
would have to receive definite attention 
or go under. Because Northern Baptists 
have not given enough to carry on the 
work I could hold out no hope for these. 

I felt that I was seeing fruit and blos- 
soms and just perceptible buds on the 
same tree at the same time. What will 
the husbandman say if we pluck the 
buds and even some of the well-developed 
blossoms from the tree? 


Pages from the Book of the Year Opened 
by Mrs. H. E. Goodman in Chicago 


A GLIMPSE OF CHINA TODAY 


China is red today. She is red with 
battles, bandits and bolshevism. She is 
sick unto death with militarism. She is 
crushed by the burden of taxation. At 
the gate of every walled city sit the sol- 
dier tax-collectors grabbing toll from 
every farmer bringing produce to the 
city. The land taxes have been collected 
for eight years into the future to support 
the present armies, and these armies are 
not for the protection of the people, they 
are the worst enemy of the people. 

When their wages are delayed, many of 
the soldiers desert the army and join 
bandit troops. One night in Chengtu I 
was awakened by the screaming and 
shouting of people a few rods away from 
my home. I ran to the window and could 
see the moving lights of torches, hear the 
screams and moans of the farmer family 
and the sharp cruel orders of bandits in 
their attack on the home. Next morning 
we learned that the farmer had been 
robbed, his eyes put out because he could 
not meet the high sum demanded of him 
and his home burned to the ground. 


It was thrilling to us, hardened old . 


missionaries though we were, to see the 
reaction of the Chinese Christians during 
the days and weeks of uncertainties and 
persecution. Near the close of the food 
seige a vile poster came out one morning 
all over the city. It was a list of the best 
known Chinese Christians of any denomi- 
nation in the city of Chengtu. They 
were divided into five classes and the 
names for these divisions were insulting 
to any man or woman, but especially to 
men and women of education and promi- 
nence. I’ll never forget how the wife of 
our Chinese pastor, Donald Fay, came 
running over to our woman’s residence 
with the vile poster in her hand saying, 
“Look, look! My name is here. Thank 
God I’m known in the city as a promi- 
nent Christian worker.” Our little Bible 
woman who had recently come from 
Nanking simply wept because her name 
was not on that insulting poster. Perse- 
cution is sweeping away the chaff and 
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bringing to view the true Christians with 
the spirit of Christ in their hearts.— 
Beulah Bassett, West China. 


A LEAF FROM THE PHILIPPINES 


The greater part of our work in the 
Philippines is done among the young 
people—students—for they are the hope 
of the nation even more truly than are 
the young people of America our hope. 
Our American parents are Christian 
whereas very few of the Filipino adults 
know the living Christ. Filipino young 
people look to education as the panacea 
for every ill and are willing to sacrifice to 
attain it. Many times their education 
brings into their lives only the ideas of 
materialism. If the Philippine Islands 
are ever to be a happy nation, a strong 
nation contributing to the brotherhood 
of the world and a Christian nation, the 
young people of today must be reached 
for Christ. In five years the task will be 
five times as hard. 

Let me give one little example—I shall 
call it a cross section, a specimen of the 
spirit of our Christian Filipino young 
people. A thirteen-year-old girl, who 
was working in the dormitory to pay 
for her board as she went to school, be- 
came a Christian. Her Testament was 
new to her. She read it and believed 
that she should do as Christ did to be a 
Christian. One day an old blind beggar 
woman came to the door. Leonor in- 
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vited her in and gave her some lunch, 
and as the old woman ate, she told her of 
Christ, the friend of the blind. During 
the conversation another girl came 
through the room and rather scoffingly 
said, ‘Leonor, why are you always talk- 
ing about such things?” Leonor replied, 
“You mustn’t interrupt. Don’t you 
know that it says ‘“‘where two or three 
are gathered together in Christ’s name, 
He is there with them? He is here in this 
room and it is not reverent to talk like 
that.” The other girl went out in silence 
and left Leonor with the beggar.—May 
Coggins, Bacolod. 


Do WE NEED OvrR SCHOOLS? 


One of the many girls who have come 
to our Kityang Girls School with such 
different backgrounds was brought by 
her mother who is a Christian from a vil- 
lage a long way off. The father was not a 
Christian and all during his daughter’s 
fifteen years of girlhood had tried to 
marry her into a family that the mother 
knew to be not good enough. Until then 
she had been able to save her daughter 
from the home of the vile heathen prac- 
tices. But the father would not be put 
off longer. Although there were two 
younger sons in the house the mother 
came away with her daughter down to us 
at our Kityang Girls School saying she 
was willing to work at anything to earn 
her daughter’s board if we would accept 
her. We allowed her to come in tuition 
free. Her mother went on down to Swa- 
tow for there was no work at Kityang. 

A few weeks afterwards on a trip to 
Swatow I looked her up and found her. 
It was late in the evening and she was 
just having her supper. She was very 
tired, because she had been scrubbing, 
carrying water, washing clothes and go- 
ing on errands in between and was doing 
that every day. She had come from a 
home where although they were not rich 
she had not had to work so hard. She 
was very happy to have word about Lov- 
ing Lotus, her daughter, and with tears 
in her eyes she said, “It is hard. But I 
can do it—I can do it for her.” 

She is a Chinese mother and only one 
of many who have turned to a Christian 
school for help. Do we need our schools? 
—Ruth H. Hall, South China. 
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IN THE SCHOOLS OF MAUBIN, Burma, 
158 pupils confessed Christ as a result of 
a recent campaign by one of the Gospel 
Teams from Judson College, Rangoon, 
and the Burmese Seminary at Insein.: 
Five young women and 16 young men 
made up the teams. 
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The Growing Santurce Work 
By Lyp1a HUBER 


‘Stir me, oh, stir me, Lord, I care not 
how, 

But stir my heart with passion for the 
world; 

Stir me to go, to give, but most of all to 
pray; 

Stir till the blood red banner be unfurled 

O’er lands that still in deepest darkness 
lie, 

O’er deserts where no cross is lifted high. 


Stir me, stir even as Thyself wast 
stirred 

By Love’s intensest fire, till Thou didst 
give 

Thy only Son, Thy best beloved One 

E’en to the cruel cross that I might live; 

Stir me to give myself so back to Thee 

That Thou can’st give Thyself again 
through me.” 


To be stirred myself for the Lord and 
to stir others for the Lord, that we might 
give ourselves back to Him in service, is 
the desire of my life. He has graciously 
permitted me to serve Him, and has also 
given me the supreme joy of leading 
others into His blessed service. I praise 
and thank Him for the consecration and 
zeal of some of our splendid young people 
in Porto Rico, and especially for those 
with whom I am privileged to work here 
in Santurce. Their prayers, enthusiasm 
and loyal support have enabled me to 
carry out various plans for the work. 

This has been another prosperous year 
for the Santurce church, not only finan- 
cially but in the new-born lives, nineteen 
having united with us through baptism. 
Great progress has been made in the mis- 
sionary outlook of the church; there has 
been a broader vision and a deeper desire 
to carry His message to the regions be- 
yond. Our people are poor, our financial 
obligations heavy, yet it was voted in one 
of our church meetings that self-support 
would in no wise affect the missionary 
budget, for only as we gave out to others 
could we expect blessings, rich, spiritual 
blessings from the Lord for ourselves. 
Every group in the church has a specific 
missionary objective to contribute to and 
work and pray for. This year $300 has 
been contributed to missionary work. 
Two great events marked the year; 





first, attaining self-support a full year be- 
fore we had thought this step possible. 
It was a time of great rejoicing, for God 
had wonderfully blessed us spiritually 
and materially. The other important 
event was sending one of our young 
women to the Chicago Baptist Mission- 
ary Training Schoot for special training. 
This opened a new door of responsibility 
and stimulated missionary fervor. Three 
of our young people have now pledged 
themselves for definite Christian life 
work. 

The children and young people are 
given every opportunity for service and 
leadership. We endeavor to inspire in 
them the desire to translate their visions 
into fruitful service for the Lord. Forty 
of our young men and women are Sunday 
school teachers, and five are group lead- 
ers. These same young folks conduct 
weekly open air services. They visit in 
the hospitals and carry His message of 
salvation to all classes of people. Dur- 
ing the year they have distributed 5,285 
tracts and sold 89 Bibles and Scripture 
portions. It would do your hearts good 
to see them testifying to the power of 
the gospel. 

The Sunday school work is encourag- 
ing. We have kept an average of 350 
during the year. We really haven’t the 
room or equipment to care for this num- 
ber, but in the hospitable Porto Rican 
way a place can always be found and the 
children are squeezed in. With the five 
branch schools, conducted entirely by 
our young people, we have 52 people 
teaching the Word of God, and an aver- 
age of 619 receiving religious instruction 
weekly. (This number includes the cen- 
tral school and the five branch schools.) 
The four Christian Endeavor societies 
have an enrolment of 150 and an average 
of 120 attending weekly. 

Two clubs have been started this year 
and we are anticipating great results 
from both. A mothers’ club which meets 
monthly, directed by one of our church 
members who is a graduate nurse and an 
expert in this work. The mothers are 
very grateful for this monthly conference. 
An athletic club which meets twice a 
week is bringing in many young people 
and giving our young folks lots of fun. 
In a few weeks we expect to start a night 
school for the men and women who wish 
to learn how to read and write. Volun- 
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teers have offered themselves for this 
work, Year by year our opportunities 
for service are broadening. When we 
have our new building it will be so much 
easier to carry out our full program. As 
it is, the kindergarten room with the little 
chairs has to be used by adult groups and 
you can imagine the discomfort. 

The kindergarten is an agent of untold 
blessing for the church. Two mothers 
have united with the church and others 
are attending the services. This year 69 
are enrolled and many of the unattrac- 
tive little tots have been transformed into 
little jewels of delight—little bundles of 
possibilities. We consider this work 
supremely important. 

Four exceedingly busy weeks of Daily 
Vacation Bible School work brought us 
good results. New pupils were won for 
the Sunday school and a closer bond was 
established between the children and the 
teachers. The average attendance was 
98, just about all we could handle. 

The Santurce Mission was generously 
provided for at Christmas and I wish to 
thank all the kind friends for their inter- 
est and help. Our people not only had 
the joy of receiving but the greater joy 
of giving. Out of their poverty they 
gave 200 gifts which were distributed 
among the public institutions. Every 
organization in the church had a share in 
this giving, and the Christmas season was 
perfumed with the blessed spirit of shar- 
ing and giving. 

Time and space forbid me to continue, 
but not half has been told. We solicit 
your prayers, for “more things are 
wrought by prayer than this world 
dreams of,” and ‘We pray as much as 
we desire, and we desire as much as we 
love.” 


The Golden Anniversary Over the Top 


The Golden Anniversary Fund of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society has been successfully com- 
pleted, and $586,931 was in the hands 
of the national treasurer, Mrs. Mary E. 
Bloomer, May 16th. The generous gift 
of $50,000 from Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., has made the fund so large. 
However, the loyal support and _ per- 
sistent work of the local church women 
over a period of nineteen months made 
the fund possible. Twenty-five states 
and eight districts—Atlantic, Central, 
Columbia River, East Central, New Eng- 
land, New York, South Pacific and West 
Central—have gone over the top. This 
means that the projects are assured. 
Already the society has completed pay- 
ments on Kodiak Baptist Orphanage, 
which exceeded by $12,806 the $50,000 
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designated; the Woman’s Building at 
Berkeley, California, has. been paid for; 
the Society’s share of the West End Com- 
munity House has been paid in full, $25,- 
ooo. Other projects have received partial 
payments. About $16,102 has been used 
by the Judson Neighborhood House pro- 
ject; $2,000 has gone to Mather so that 
the bricks for the new building might be 
secured. The missionary house at Chau- 
tauqua, New York, has received $1,000 
from the Equipment and Emergency 
Fund. The project which has benefited 


the Society most was that of the Work- . 


ing Capital Fund. From that source 
$80,000 has been borrowed for current 
work. 


New Literature 


A fine supply of new literature will be 
ready for those planning fall meetings. 
The Christian Americanization depart- 
ment has two new booklets, one of which 
is written by Rev. Francis E. Stifler par- 
ticularly to the pastors, “Look Around 
the Corner’’; the other a fine collection 
of human interest stories gleaned from 
Christian Americanization universities’ 
experience. This little booklet carries the 
title “A Hungarian Landlord with a 
Heart”’ and is to sell for five cents. In it 
will be found just the sort of stories that 
may be told effectively at any missionary 
meeting. 

Mrs. Willard H. Smith has written in 
her characteristic conversational style a 
fine booklet, “Portals of the Future,” 
giving an interesting survey of the work 
of the Woman’s Home Mission Society 
for foreign-speaking people. This book- 
let will sell for five cents. 

Two especially desired leaflets dealing 
with the budget and the monetary 
matters of the Society are “Alice in 
Budgetland” and “Showing You How 
Far Your Missionary Dollars Will Go.” 
“Alice in Budgetland” will be easily 
dramatized, as so much of the spirit of 
the familiar “Alice in Wonderland” has 
been written into it. The figures ‘are 
really quite alive and as Alice says, ‘“‘Oh! 
I suppose the best way to understand it 
is to go out and do it.” These leaflets 
will be free. , 


Our Indian Note Book 


It has been decided in the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court (sitting at Philadelphia) that 
“The Indians are not included among the 
members of alien nations whose admis- 
sion to our country is controlled and regu- 
lated by existing immigration laws.’ 
This is convenient for those groups that 
occupy land near the boundary between 
Canada and the United States. 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL CHILDREN IN MEXICO CITY 


“Babylon and Nineveh were de- 
stroyed and Tyre was punctured.” (In- 
dian School Journal, Chilocco, Okla.) 


It should never be forgotten that it was 
to the hospitality, loyalty, and generosity 
—characteristic Indian virtues—of the 
Indian chief Massasoit that the Pilgrim 
adventurers of the Mayflower owed their 
lives during that first terrible winter at 
Plymouth.—“Red Man in the U. S.” 


The spirit of the young Indians of 
California is shown in their declaration 
that they desire nothing more than sim- 
ple citizenship with its duties and privi- 
leges, free from prejudice of every kind— 
“meeting our white neighbors on an 
equal political status, and establishing 
our social value according to our indi- 
vidual worth.” 


The act of Congress approved June 2, 
1924 (43 Stats., 253), provides— 

That all non-citizen Indians born within 
the territorial limits of the United States 
be, and they are hereby, declared to be 
citizens of the United States: Provided, 
That the granting of such citizenship 
shall not in any manner impair or other- 
wise affect the right of any Indian to 
tribal or other. property. 


The percentage of increase in popula- 
tion among Indians during the recent ten- 
year period is approximately 434 per cent 
—the actual increase being 16,585. 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, a member of the 
Board of Indian Commissioners which 
was created by Congress and appointed 
by the President, says concerning our In- 
dian school system: “I wish I might send 


my children to an Indian school. There 
are no finer in the country, public or pri- 
vate. That may be too broad a state- 
ment as to instruction, but in educational 
theory and, in the larger schools, in equip- 
ment, none surpasses and few equal 
them.” 


The improvement among Indians in 
the matter of temperance may be in- 
ferred from the fact that only $22 was 
appropriated for the suppression of liquor 
traffic there by Congress for the present 
year, whereas formerly the appropriation 
was $100,000. 


Religious work among Indians is car- 
ried on by approximately 400 Protestant 
missionaries and 200 Catholic mission- 
aries. There are some 48,000 Indians 
affiliated with Protestant churches and 
60,000 with Catholic churchés. The 
method of reckoning affiliation however 
is not the same; a fact which causes the 
Protestant registration to seem compara- 
tively smaller. 


In regard to marital relations among 
Indians the bulletin issued by the As- 
sistant Indian Commissioner states: 
“We are endeavoring to have Indians 
comply with the marriage and divorce 
laws of the country the same as white 
citizens, but there are still a few of the 
ward Indians who are married and di- 
vorced according to the old Indian cus- 
tom. This number, however, is bein 
decreased each year.” 


The general death rate among Indians. 
has been greatly reduced by sanitary 
and hospital work in the past twelve 
years: There are 82 hospitals of various 
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sorts with a total bed capacity of 2,573. 
There are about 180 physicians located 
on the reservations. There are about 135 
nurses in the Service and 40 field ma- 
trons. Specialists in diseases of the ear, 
nose, eye, throat, and other organs are 
employed to travel. Dental service is 
given without cost. 





The Emmanuel Hospital at Capiz 


Ever since the hospital at Capiz, 
Philippine Islands, was established by 
Dr. P. H. J. Lerrigo in 1908, it has 
enjoyed the goodwill of the province, and 
filled a real need in the service of healing 
the body. The hospital stands for the 
three-fold ministry of the Christ himself, 
healing, teaching and preaching, or the 
ministry of the body, mind and soul. 

The hospital is primarily the place of 
healing, and each year has seen an added 
number of inpatients. It necessarily 
takes time to bring the value of hospital- 
ization to the Oriental mind. But our 
Filipino people now realize the value of 
western medicine and surgery. Although 
interesting superstitions are still found, 
two schools of medicine and a number of 
training schools for nurses in these Isles 
are turning out graduates to overcome 
Oriental ignorance in medicine. During 
1926 we have had almost twice the num- 
ber of inpatients of any year in the his- 
tory of the hospital. The halt, the 
maimed, the blind, the leper, all come— 
a veritable Biblical picture of the first 
century, occurring in the twentieth cen- 
tury. The same dilapidated and diseased 
mendicant stretches his hands and seeks 
financial alm amd balm. Silver and gold 
have we none, but what we do have, we 
give, and that is bodily help. 

The bolo is still the handy and danger- 
ous weapon in carving the anatomy of 
one’s neighbor. As many as three cases 
await the surgeon at one time. The 
revolver is doing too much damage. But 
do not feel worried about us, for it is 
safer to be here than in the States. We 
do not have the deliberate criminal here. 
Intestinal worms and tuberculosis still 
claim the most victims. The hospital 
aided considerably in checking a bad epi- 
demic of bacillary dysentery. Thou- 
sands of cases died in the Islands, but at 
Capiz the hospital inaugurated and aided 
a rigid survey of the city with house to 
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Persons who are interested in the home 
life of the North American Indian, past 
and present, would do well to read Bulle- 
tin 22 (1926), published by the Office of 
Indian Affairs, printed by the Haskell 
Institute, a government training school 
for Indians at Lawrence, Kansas. It 
is an accurate and minute account. 


house canvass, thus reducing the num- 
ber of cases and deaths. Ninty-two per 
cent of the cases at the hospital were 
cured due to the untiring efforts of our 
nurses. 

The nurses’ training school has sixteen 
girls under a faculty of six. These girls 
receive the same training as their profes- 
sional associates in the States, and do 
well. A class of four was graduated in 
March; a similar number will have their 
diplomas this coming March. The 
classes of 1928 and 1929 have each six 
picked girls. 

The Master Physician cured folks of 
their bodily ills and then said: “Follow 
Me.” We have the same approach to the 
soul. A number of souls were baptized 
into church membership directly through 
the hospital. Even a leper found the 
personal Saviour and joined the church. 
An upper-class man lost his appendix but 
gained eternal salvation. Another young 
man with a chronic complaint began 
earnest New Testament reading, con- 
fessed his Saviour, and joined the church. 
Patients, a hospital boy, and all the 
nurses of the first year class found their 
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Saviour. Some joyous Christians help 
us in explaining the Gospel message. 
Bibles and Testaments, in the Spanish, 
the Visayan language and in English, are 
open books at the hospital. All patients 
receive portions of the Gospel as a gift, 
and so learn more about a living Saviour. 
The healing Christ of the first century is 
the same today.—F. M. Meyer, M.D. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


Weamiber 66 inpgtitttts no <6 ceiccccecdecdenes 881 
jo Se ee Re ee eee 311 
WHOM Us deabcccucmdaecseees 277 
CNN oda hoe adele oxo nucdeeen 293 

ee ee eee 8,768 

which the 
Medical cases included.......... 5,210 
Surgical cases included.......... 3,182 
Obstetrical included............. 376 
Operations of a serious nature.............. 148 


Daily average of patients................-- 24 
Number of outpatients 841 with 3,386 visits. 
A Secret Disciple 

Copy of a letter sent to Dr. J. Taylor 
by one of the students in the Chengtu 
Baptist College. This student has been 
a member of the college for some years. 

March 18th, 1927. 

Dear Dr. Taylor: I have gotten a letter 
recently from Mr. Chang Ren Kai, stat- 
ing that you have asked him to give me a 
letter for advising me coming to school 
again. And I have particularly returned 
him a letter for answering you. In that 
letter it tells very detail why I cannot 
come so soon and the decision that I 
should come this term anyhow. I sup- 
pose that you have heard of it now. You 
know that it is our Chinese custom that a 
son should absolutely obey the commands 
of his parents. So at this time when I am 
made this planation to go to school I 
should consult with my parents. As soon 
as I have gotten their admission, I should 
come as quickly as possible. If I 
cannot get it instantly I should 
slowly attain thisend. You know lama 
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REV. FRANK KURTZ 


quiete devote student, like to study, in- 
stead of an idle, rough stuborn one. Will 
you excuse me for my absent. I am a 
disciple in heart of Jesus, although I am 
not a Christian. For I deeply believe 
that the instructions of Jesus should save 
the world not only our Chinese, although 
he is being opposed by some ignorant 
men. I tell the truth to you and I can- 
not tell any oil-words to deceive you. 
Thank you. 
Yours sincerely, 
7 See 

We prefer not to give the real name of 
this young man; but wish to assure you 
that his name is just as genuine and sin- 
cere as he is. For a long time we have 
watched this young man come into the 
light. It is not easy for a student to de- 
clare his allegiance to Jesus Christ at this 
time in China, but here and there are 
young men who are endeavoring to follow 
our Lord. Some of them are very lonely 
and need the sympathetic help of all 
Christians in all lands. Never was there 
more need of a praying church than at 
this time; for often there are no means of 
helping these young men save by prayer. 
We can lift them up and stay their feet 
by communion with God on their behalf. 


Christian Progress at Madira, 
South India 

The accompanying photographs show 
Rev. Frank Kurtz and his wife, after 
thirty-three years of service in South 
India. Their station is at Madira, 
sixteen miles from the famous Goleonda 
Diamond Mines. This is one of the most 
fertile fields for Christian effort in the 
Telugu Mission and is rapidly becoming 
self-supporting. The Mission has a resi- 
dence, teachers’ and girls’ house, and a 
thatched house used for school and 
church. Mr. and Mrs. Kurtz have en- 
gaged in much evangelistic touring of the 
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villages, and have built themselves into 
the life of their entire field. 

In a recent letter Mr. Kurtz says: 
“This year we have three Christian 
railway station masters at three ad- 
joining stations on this field. The 
Christian young men are entering many 
fields of employment that were entirely 
closed to them a few years ago. 

The common report is that these men 
are much better liked than the former 
Brahmin station masters, although they 
avoid attending to all unnecessary busi- 
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nesson Sunday. There are stricter stand- 
ards of business integrity and more 
general efficiency. 

At Bezwada, one of the largest South 
Indian railway junctions, there are 125 
Baptist men employed. They range 
from yard master to gangmen and nearly 
all are educated. Bezwada is a grow- 
ing town of 50,000, and we have there a 
strong, self-supporting church. Bezwada 
is the center of the densest Christian 
population in India.’ 
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Rev. H. W. MunGeER writes from 
San José, Antique, Philippine Islands, 
a field opened last year to Baptist work: 
“A chapel has been erected in the village 
of Trinidad, Sibalom, at the expense of 
the Christian converts. This is the first 
Baptist chapel to be erected since the 
baptists took over the field.” At the 
same place a Baptist church of 25 
members has been organized, the first 
Baptist church to be organized in the 
Province. Converts were reported to be 
awaiting baptism in at least five places. 


Www 
THE KiTYANG FIELD OF SOUTH CHINA 
last year gave two of its best teachers for 
evangelistic work in a far section in 
which are located 11 churches. About 
$275 was raised for this work. 


THE HOME LAND 


A Romance in City Missions 
BY JOHN LOVE, D.D. 


One day about the year 1857 a city 
missionary in lower New York was seen 
escorting a green Swede up to the City 
Hall to secure aid in the burial of a baby 
whom the forlorn foreigner was carrying 
under his arm in a paper wrapper. 
Later, attending the First Ward Mission, 
the Swede was happily converted, and 
he rapidly learned the English language. 
Then he felt called to the gospel ministry, 
and a scholarship was obtained for him 
from a gunsmith on Broadway. The 
young aspirant to the pulpit went to 
Madison (now Colgate) University at 
Hamilton, New York. In his senior 
year, 1861, the Civil War having broken 
out, he drilled a home-guard company. 
His company at length enlisted in the 
61st regiment of New York, which at an 
earlier date was commanded by Colonel 
Nelson A. Miles, who ultimately became 
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Lieutenant-General commanding _ the 
United States Army. Colonel Spencer 
W. Cone, son of the famous Rev. Dr. 
Cone of the First Baptist Church of New 
York City, succeeded Colonel Miles. 

In due time our Swede became colonel 
of the famous regiment. In several en- 
gagements he was acting brigadier- 
general. Later he was named for the 
office of brigadier-general by Grant and 
Hancock; but as his term of enlistment 
had about expired, he retired from the 
army to become pastor of the little 
churches at Mohawk and Ilion New 
York. 

Feeling the urge of his native land, he 
went to Stockholm and established there 
the Bethel Theological Seminary, of 
which he was president for more than 
forty years. Though he became blind, 


he continued his services as a theological _ 


teacher; and at a great gathering of 
Baptists of the World at Stockholm 
several years-ago a group of the brethren 
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and friends of Rev. K. Oscar Broady, 
D.D., L.L.D., 
grateful memories, went to his grave and 
placed thereon a beautiful floral tribute 


of a humble mission. 





in token of loving and 


to the memory of the once green Swede, 


a graduate of the Mission Hall at 27 


Greenwich Street. 
The writer was also a convert of the 


same Mission, and many years later be- 


came a professor in the theological 
faculty of Temple College, Philadelphia. 
My father was spiritual father to both 
the green Swede and myself, graduates 
In the course of 
time it was my great privilege to welcome 


my father (the means of my conversion 
at the First Ward Mission, my first and 
best theological teacher) as my associate 
pastor at Germantown, Philadelphia. 
He had been for years a licentiate. I 
called a council and helped ordain my 
own father. 
expectedly called to officiate at his 
funeral. 


Thereafter I was most un- 


The title of my article “A 
Romance in City Missions” will apply 
to myself as well as to Dr. Broady. 


Education in Porto Rico 
REV. C. S. DETWEILER 


For several years our missionaries in 
Porto Rico have been advocating the 
establishment of a Bapt'st High School, 
particularly for the benefit of country 
boys. More students for the ministry 
come from the country than from the 
city. These boys have not had good 
educational opportunities and those who 
are able to attend a high school in town 
are often at a disadvantage over their 
city companions. Also our missionaries 
have felt that the students for the 
ministry should be under religious in- 
fluences in school before reaching the 
Seminary. In other words, for the sake 
of getting good ministerial candidates 
we need a Baptist High School in Porto 
Rico. 

A year ago the way was suddenly 
opened for ys to begin such a school with- 
out expense to the Home Mission Society. 
In the town of Barranquitas in the center 
of the island the townspeople offered 
help, if we would begin with a ninth 
grade for some 25 young people, who 
wanted to continue their studies beyond 
what the Public School could offer them 
in that district. A few friends gave the 


use of a house and furnished equipment. 
Mr. Huse, the missionary in charge of 
our work on the south :ide of the island, 
moved to Barranquitas to become prin- 
cipa of the new school, and the pastor 
of our church in Barranquitas became 
the second teacher. 


Thus the mission- 
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aries are feeling their way along, hoping 
and praying that the hand of God may 
be in this simple beginning, and that 
they may have larger property and the 
means for having the tenth as well as 
the ninth grade. A farm close to the 
village suitable for a Baptist Academy 
can be secured for $5,000 and then 
buildings must be erected. This is the 
appealing vision now before the eye 
of faith. 


Opportunity Through Printed Pages 


I believe that this year will see a much 
larger ingathering than last year. A 
most important element in producing 
this result is the tract distribution. A 
week or two ago I received a letter from 
the Scripture Gift Mission offering to 
publish the tract “‘God hath Spoken” 
in Haitian Creole. Job Lamour is busy 
preparing the translation now. We are 
also getting together a collection of 
really good hymns, and I hope to have 
about 25 of them published in a special 
book for our Mission. I have never 
known anything like the eagerness 
shown now everywhere to buy books. 
I cannot keep pace with the demand. 
I have purchased all the Bibles I can 
get from the agent for the American 
Bible Society, and asked for twenty more 
dollar Bibles, but he could not let me 
have them. Some time ago Miss Holder 
asked me to let her have some books to 
sell, and I must have let her have at 
least $10.00 worth. A Haitian gen- 
darmerie doctor took all of them and 
sold them in three or four days. 
Both Pluviose and Job Lamour purchase 
a copy of every French book I get and 
have opened Jittle lending libraries 
which are being used by people of all 
classes. In addition I give them dupli- 
cate copies frequently, and also numbers 
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CHINESE BOYS IN THE CHUNG MEI HOME, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


of brochures that cost too much to pur- 
chase for general distribution. In this 
way scores of the thinking class, espec- 
ially of the young men, are reading our 
books regularly. It may take some time 
for the seed to germinate in the town, but 
the seed is being sown and received and 
we must believe that some of the soil is 
prepared.—Rev. A. Groves Wood. 


The Better Building 


The Department of Architecture of 
our Home Mission Society has rendered 
admirable service for all of the mission 
boards cooperating in the maintenance 
of the Evangelical Seminary of Porto 
Rico (cooperative). The Seminary, 
founded in 1919, merged four denomina- 
tional training schools and combined the 
forces of seven denominations, Congrega- 
tional, Christian, Disciples of Christ, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, United Breth- 
ren and Baptist. It is governed by an in- 
corporated board of trustees in which 
each cooperating mission board has an 
equal representation. Compelled to seek 
larger quarters the Seminary purchased 
a site near the University of Porto Rico 
at the most accessible point on the Island. 
Plans for a complete seminary p!ant have 
been prepared by the architects of the 
Baptist Society. Their estimates call for 
$228,000 for the whole project. These 
plans have been approved by the several 
mission boards. The plans contemplate 
an administration and recitation build- 
ing, two dormitories, a chapel, and five 
residences for members of the faculty. 
Students come from all parts of Porto 
Rico, from Santo Domingo, Cuba, and 
Venezuela. Of the 39 students for 1926- 


27, all preparing for the ministry, 3 are 
Congregationalists, 7 Disciples, 6 Metho- 
dists, 13 Presbyterians, 2 United Breth- 
ren and 8 Baptists. 
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Dr. David Downie 


AN APPRECIATION BY FOREIGN SECRE- 
TARY J. C. ROBBINS 


D®: David Downie, veteran mission- 

ary of the American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society, successor of Jewett 
of the Telugu Mission, died in Pasadena, 
Cal., July 19, 1927. Beautiful indeed 
were the closing days of this missionary’s 
life. He had completed his long service 
in India in March; had arrived in Amer- 
ica and met his friends in New York; 
travelled comfortably to Pasadena, where 
he was at home with his daughter, son- 
in-law and grandchildren, and then, with 
only a day’s illness, he journeyed on to 
meet his Master. 

Dr. Downie was born in Glasgow, 
Scotland, July 29, 1838. In 1852 the 
family came to America. On the first 
Sunday of April, 1854, Dr. Downie was 
baptized and joined what is now the Cen- 
tral Baptist Church of New York City. 
As a small boy in Scotland he had heard 
the great Scotchman, Alexander Duff, 
the pioneer: educational missionary to 
India, and an impression was received 
that was never lost. In 1861, the way 
opened for him to begin his preparation 
for his life work. He was graduated from 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., in 
1865, from Brown University in 1869, 
and from Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary in 1872. In February, 1873, Dr. 
Downie was appointed a missionary to 
India of the American Baptist Mission- 
ary Union. Upon his arrival in India he 
was designated to Nellore, taking over 
the work from the sainted Jewett. 

John E. Clough at Ongole and David 
Downie at Nellore were for more than a 
generation the two dominant figures in 
the South India Mission. Three months 
after his arrival at Nellore, Dr. Downie 
was appointed Mission Treasurer, and 
for more than 41 years he held this most 
important and difficult position. In the 
terrible famine of 1876-78, in which 
three million people perished, Dr. Downie 
was appointed Honorary Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Nellore District Famine 
Relief Committee. During the two years 
of the famine $100,000 of the London 
Mansion House Fund for the relief of the 
famine sufferers passed through his 
hands. In Madras last March, just be- 
fore sailing, he was deeply moved when 
two of our leading Baptist Telugu men, 
whom as boys he had taken into his home 
in famine days, came from Nellore to 
Madras to say goodbye to Dr. and Mrs. 
Downie, the only father and mother they 
had known for nearly half a century. In 
1915, after 42 years’ service in Nellore. 
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DAVID DOWNIE 


Dr. Downie was transferred to beautiful 
Coonoor in the hill country of India 
where he continued to live, doing literary 
work, he returned to America. 

No missionary has ever given to me, as 
Foreign Secretary, more hearty support, 
nor been of greater inspiration to me than 
this veteran from the Telugu field. He 
was a careful student in matters of mis- 
sion administration, and one of the most 
forward-looking men in the Telugu Mis- 
sion. All through his life Dr. Downie 
had taken a vital interest in all matters 
of denominational policy and progress. 
In a letter to the Foreign Secretary, sent 
from Pasadena on June 27, he wrote 
vigorously in regard to a proposal of the 
South India Mission Conference and 
then added: “In view of the conditions 
in China and India and the reports that 
must have reached the Convention (the 
Northern Baptist Convention meeting in 
Chicago), I am a bit disappointed that 
the great Convention in Chicago did not 
rise in its strength and pledge the men 
and money to carry out the Board’s pro- 
gram and void either a cut or a delay in 
sending out the men and women who are 
ready to go and who are so urgently 
needed. That, it seems to me, would 
have done more to unite the denomina- 
tion than any scheme to reduce work at 
home or on the mission field, and, better 
still, it wou'd have honored and gratified 
the heart of our blessed Lord in that it 
would hasten the glad day when He shall 
see of the travail of his soul and shall be 
satisfied.” d 

Dr. Downie was for many years the 
Editor of the Baptist Missionary Review 
of India, and had done a vast amount of 
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literary work His most notable works, 
perhaps, was the History of the Telugu 
Mission, published in 1893, The Lone 
Star, published in 1924, and Reminis- 
cences of Forty-Eight Years in the Lone 
Star Telugu Mission. At the time of his 
death he was writing his autobiography, 
From the Mill to the Mission Field. 

When Dr. Downie opened the Baptist 
Telugu Mission Conference in Nellore on 
December 28, 1926, with a devotional 
service, he called attention to the fact 
that he was standing on practically the 
precise spot where he made his first ad- 
dress in India 53 years ago. When he 
began his service the Telugu Mission 
had one station, Nellore, and three work- 
ers. He saw it grow to 29 stations, with 
130 missionaries, and a total church 
membership of 88,480. 

In all of his missionary labors, Dr. 
Downie has had the devoted and untiring 
support and aid of Mrs. Downie. Three 
of their daughters returned to India as 
missionaries. Annie, who died in Nel- 
lore in 1901, Alice, who became the wife 
of Dr. J. W. Stenger, formerly of Ongole, 
South India, and Minnie, who became the 
wife of Rev. S. W. Stenger, now stationed 
in Madras, South India. 

In all the fields of the American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Society, Dr. Downie 
was looked upon as an outstanding mis- 
sionary, a real leader, a wise, forward- 
looking man of high character and sturdy 
faith. He was an honored friend of the 
highest British officials of the Indian Em- 
pire, and was known and respected by 
missionaries of other denominations, and 
dearly loved by our Baptist missionaries 
and the Telugu Christians. The memory 
of this veteran missionary, who served 
his Master for more than 50 years, is a 
rich heritage to the denomination. We 
should take heed to his last message to 
us at the Chicago Convention: ‘Oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities in India and 
the entire non-Christian world demand 
that the denomination go forward. 


WwW 


MoRE THAN A THOUSAND : delegates 
attended the Golaghat-Jorhat Associa- 
tion in Assam this spring. Rev. O. L. 
Swanson writes: ‘‘There are always signs 
of an increasing desire among the people 
and the leaders to assume a large re- 
sponsibility in carrying on the work.” 
The reports of 60 churches showed that 
they had done more in a financial way 
than they had ever done before, over 


3,000 rupees (about $1,000) having been 


collected for Christian activities outside 
their own church work. Two hundred 
and sixty-eight baptisms were reported. 
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Northern Baptists in Special Session 


POWERFUL impulse to missionary 
interest resulted from the Chicago 
convention. The consequent demand of 
the denomination for action will be met 
with a plan that is unusual both in 
method and magnitude. The Board of 
Missionary Cooperation has asked that 
all of the Northern Baptist Associations, 
four hundred in number, be called in 
special session to inform and inspire the 
membership and to enlist volunteers for 
active participation in the missionary 
program. State secretaries and other 
denominational leaders who were con- 
sulted about the plan were prompt and 
enthusiastic in their approval and forth- 
with took steps to bring about the 
desired action in their own territories. 
Already the first of the suggested meet- 
ings that will assemble Northern Bap- 
tists in special session have been ar- 
ranged and are scheduled for September. 
Thereafter others will follow in rapid 
succession over a period extending 
throughout the autumn and far into 
winter. 

After Chicago, where the old-time 
feeling of the denomination for missions 
reasserted itself in a remarkable way, 
the opinion was general that a situation 
existed which should be dealt with by 
no ordinary measures. A plan of wide 
scope was indicated, because there was a 
strong feeling in favor of imparting as 
directly and generally as possible to the 
churches the spiritual fervor and impulse 
to advance that affected every person 
who attended the wonderful Chicago 
meetings. The association offered itself 
as the most available unit for the pur- 
pose, a unit existing in such numbers 
as to make possible an extraordinary 
number of important meetings, all of 
which can easily be reached by the 
church members of the various districts. 

Into these associational meetings it is 
proposed to bring as many elements of 
the Chicago convention as possible. 
Speakers who were on the Chicago 
program will take the field and be heard 
in as many of the special sessions as 
possible. Some of the special convention 
features will be reproduced, according 
to plans that will be announced later. 
A good deal more happened at Chicago 
than bringing together a record number 
of Northern Baptists. The banners on 


which were inscribed “Jesus Christ, the 
world’s only hope” have not been laid 
away for another year, but will be in 
service wherever a Baptist association 
meets next fall and the words of the 
motto will be translated into action. 


Missionary Receipts Gain 


Receipts of the Board of Missionary 
Cooperation from donation sources for 
the month of May were $278,956.63. 
This is a marked improvement over the 
record for the corresponding month last 
year, which was $176,004.83. The in- 
crease of more than $100,000 for the 
first month of the new fiscal year is most 
encouraging and was not unexpected in 
view of the extraordinary number of 
churches that reported the collection in 
May of one-twelfth of the year’s mis- 
sionary quota. Now the care o: all who 
have the welfare of the denominational 
work at heart should be to maintain a 
high standard throughout the year and 
strive to make one-twelfth a month the 
usual thing in quota payments. A new 
Honor Roll of churches, to be published 
at the end of a six months’ period, will 
tell how much progress is being made 
towards that goal. 


An Announcement Coming! 


Last year in January 350,000 Northern 
Baptist families united in making the 
World Tour, a number which makes the 
usual tourist expedition look very small 
indeed. All these Baptists came back 
with an enlarged vision, a new sense of 
responsibility and a strong desire to 
have an equally stimulating experience 
another year. Because of the general 
and insistent expression of this desire, 
a plan of even greater novelty and in- 
terest has been developed for next 
January. Watch for autumn announce- 
ments of this unusual plan, which will 
arouse the curiosity of the whole denom- 
ination and make everybody want to 
participate. 


“Being of One Accord, of One Mind’’ 


We are sure that many of our Baptist 
people do not appreciate the singleness 
of purpose and consecration of spirit 
which characterize the work of our mis- 
sionary leaders at headquarters. They 
do not appreciate because they do not 
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know. We attended a conference the 
other day that we shall not soon forget. 
Dr. Bowler, in his wise and gracious way, 
had summoned together a group of secre- 
taries, representing our home, foreign, 
State and city mission work, and 
our Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board, for consultation concerning the. 
present condition and outlook for our 
enterprises as a denomination. These 
men and women conferred together, in a 

spirit of such intense earnestness, and 

with such whole-hearted devotion to the 

things of the kingdom, that it drew all 

hearts together, and produced a profound 

spiritual impression. If only the people 

of all our churches could realize with what 

high-erected courage, harmony of spirit, 

and unfaltering faithfulness these true 

servants of Jesus Christ are bearing the 

heavy burdens which rest upon their 

hearts at this moment, they would surely 

not be slack in their giving, nor slow in 

their response to the appeal for interest 

and sympathy and help. At the center of 

things, in our Baptist work, glows the 

pure radiance of the Cross.—W atchman- 

Examiner. 


A Program for Evangelism 
BY BENJAMIN T. LIVINGSTONE 


The Cooperative Committee of Evan- 
gelism appointed by the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention at Chicago has met and 
outlined in general its program for the 
coming season. One of the most im- 
portant items in the program is a series 
of conferences for the purpose of instruc- 
tion and inspiration to cover the entire 
area of the Northern Baptist Convention. 

These conferences should be held as 
early in the fall as possible. There are 
three possibilities: (z.) An entire day 
before the Convention opens where the 
State Convention meets in the fall; 
(2.) Where the Convention does not 
meet in the fall an entire day or two 
days set apart and the pastors of the 
state urged and in some cases aided by 
the State to be present; (3.) In many 
states “Retreats” are now held in the 
fall and these might be utilized for this 
purpose. 

A suggested program has been pre- 
pared and will be sent on application to 
assist in setting up the Conference. 
The great need is for practical spiritual 
instruction. 
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Did you enjoy this issue? 
Send a subscription to a friend. 


Address 276 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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THE LIBRARY of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society at 276 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, through the 
courtesy of Mr. Albert Green Duncan 
and his sister, Mrs. Marion Duncan 
McGann, has received a rare copy of 
Benedict’s “‘“General History of the Bap- 
tist Denomination” published in two 
volumes in 1813, more than 114 years 
ago. The two books are well preserved 
and in excellent condition and will make 
a valuable addition to the library. Mr. 
Duncan and his sister also forwarded sev- 
eral photographs of their father, Dr. 
Samuel W. Duncan, who was for six 
years Secretary of the American Baptist 
Missionary Union, and two copies of the 
exercises at his funeral on November 3, 
1898, also a photograph of the New Eng- 
land delegation at the May meetings at 
Washington, D. C., in 1888. The latter 
appears on page 450 of this issue. 
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THE BIBLE TRAINING SCHOOL at Iloilo 
has a group of enthusiastic girls preparing 
for full time Christian work. On Thurs- 
day morning they come together for a 
report hour, and here they exchange 
experiences of the week just passed, 
and time is spent in prayer for those 
visited who are reported to be not far 
from the Kingdom, or who seem deter- 
mined not to accept the True Way as 
pointed out by these young evangelists. 
Saturday afternoon is spent by the 
students in calling in the homes of the 
kindergarten children. Several kinder- 
gartens in which religious education is 
magnified are the practice schools in 
which these girls learn to gather the 
children of a2 community together and 
thus make for themselves an entrance 
into the hearts as well as the homes 
of their parents. 
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A FINE PLAN is being put into opera- 
tion in South China whereby a full time 
Chinese woman evangelist is to be set 
to work among the churches, and by her 
side will be an experienced missionary 
evangelist who has been released from 
other service to devote her full time and 
strength as advisor to the work among 
women and children of the churches. 
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In TWO JAPANESE CITIES, Tono in the 





North of the Island, and Hemeji in the 
South, are two missionary women who 
give their time to the Christian life of 
the community. In Tono there is no 
other foreigner except this devoted mis- 
sionary who is responsible for a kinder- 
garten, a little white church and its 
membership, and all the good she can do 
in the name of the Master for the people 
who have no other means of knowing the 
true way of happiness. 
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FORTY YOUNG WOMEN were graduated 
from the Junior Union College (Tokyo 
Christian College) this spring. Dr. 
Nitobe was the principal speaker. Of 
the thirty-one graduates from the Senior 
College, seventeen were from English 
courses and fourteen from Japanese 
courses Three Baptist girls were 
graduated from the Japanese literary 
course. One of them, Miss Haru Miura, 
represented all the Japanese courses by 
giving the valedictory. 





Dr. AGAR’S SURVEY OF THE GIVING OF 
Baptist CHURCHES 


(Based on a study of the records in twenty-two 
states, 


Of every 100 resident church members— 
51 (or one-half) contribute to current expenses. 
32 (or one-third) contribute to missions. 
Two-fifths of these who contribute to current ex- 
penses do not contribute to missions. 





THERE HAS COME to Storer College, 
Harpers Ferry, a school for Negro youth 
which derives a portion of its income 
from Northern Baptists through the 
Home Mission Society, a gift of approxi- 
mately $2,000 from the estate of Frank 
Gibson, the largest single gift ever made 
to this college by a colored person. An- 
other gift of $1,000 is made by a former 
student. These gifts indicate that the 
alumni of the Southern schools for 
Negroes are making provision in their 
wills for the benefit of the schools that 
started them toward better things. Mr. 
Gibson was a hard working laboring man, 
who through the years of industry and 
saving accumulated means and then pro- 
vided that his alma mater should be his 
beneficiary. 
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IN A SERVICE of farewell and welcome, 
the Baptists of the North Lakhimpur 





district of Assam this spring expressed 
their appreciation of the long service of 
Rev. John Firth, and their anticipation 
of good work with Rev. and Mrs. B. I. 
Anderson, who are beginning their mis- 
sionary career in that district. Old and 
new missionaries were decorated with 
garlands of flowers. Mr. Firth went out 
34 years ago and found 12 Christians 
and a difficult field. He is leaving 1500 
Christians. 
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BAPTISMS IN THE GARO HILts num- 
bered 1,023 in 1926. More than 13,000 
make up the present church membership 
and more than 7,000 pupils study in the 
Sunday schools. 
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Our DORMITORY in Manila touches 
about 36 University girls and leaves an 
impress of the Christian life of the mis- 
sionary in charge as she loses no oppor- 
tunity to teach Christ in her messages 
and daily living of His Word. Also in 
the dormitories in Bacalod and Iloilo is 
the atmosphere Christian, from the early 
prayer service in the morning at six or 
seven o’clock to the devotional period in 
the evening, often led by the girls them- 
selves. 


wWuK 
A LITTLE GROUP of Baptists at Koga, 
a village near Tokyo, Japan, meet 
regularly, though they have no pastor. 
One man travels 35 miles to attend the 
meetings. Rev. William Wynd preaches 
to the group once a month. 
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THE NEW Higher’ Department of 
Mabie Memorial School, Japan, began 
work on April 25, with 53 young men 
students. The faculty consists of nine 
Christian Japanese and four foreigners. 
Mabie Middle School has an enrolment 
of 470 boys. 
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OVER 600 BIBLES were sold in one 
month’s time in Santa Ana, El Salvador. 
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REv. AND Mrs. E. E. Sitiman of 
Narsaravupet, South India, have arrived 
home after together giving nearly 80 
years of service on the foreign field.. 
Mr. Silliman went out in 1884 and eight 
years later Mrs. Silliman followed. 
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Watch This Page Next Month 


For A FuLtt ANNOUNCEMENT OF NEW 
AND INTERESTING PROMOTIONAL PLANS 
FOR BAPTIST WOMEN FOR 1927-1928. 


Early Morning Prayer 
PRAYER PRINCIPLES FROM THE BIBLE 


Where? Enter into thy closet, and 
when thou hast shut thy door, pray to 
thy Father which is in secret (Matt. 6:6). 

When? Evening, and morning, and at 
noon, will I pray, and cry aloud: and He 
shall hear my voice (Psa. 55:17). 

For whom? Pray one for another (Jas. 
5:16). 

For what? Pray ye therefore the Lord 
of the harvest, that he would send forth 
laborers into his harvest (Luke 10:2). 


How often? Pray without ceasing (1 
Thess. 5:17). 

By whom? That men pray everywhere 
(x Tim. 2:8). 


How long? Wait patiently for him 


(Psa. 37:7). 

With what purpose? Ye also helping 
together by prayer for us (2 Cor. 1:11). 

With what condition? If I regard in- 
iquity in my heart, the Lord will not 
hear me (Psa. 66:18). 

With what results? Ask, and it shall be 
given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you (Luke 
11:9). 

Northwestern District 


It is very gratifying that at the begin- 
ning of the year every office was filled, 
making it in that respect a hundred per 
cent District. Very valuable to the 
work are the two-day conferences held in 
the fall, called by Mrs. Young, bringing 
together the state secretary directors, the 
four World Wide Guild directors, and 
board officers, giving time for them to 
ask and answer questions pertaining to 
the problems in their part of the work. 
The Home and Foreign vice-presidents’ 
work is far-reaching in its scope, ever 
keeping before us our dear girls at home 
and abroad, in such a way that they are 
intimately known to us, and their work is 
real, not something vague and far off. 

Every department is doing splendidly, 
so that we can say to the different 
lexders, as did the apostle of old, “Be- 
loved, be steadfast, unmovable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, for- 


asmuch as ye know that your labor is 
not in vain in the Lord.”—Annie E. 
Ashcroft, President. 


New York District (Home) 


The outlook for the New York Home 
Mission District Organization has néver 
been more encouraging than now. The 
president is supported by an exceptional 
corps of officers, and the bond has been 
enriched by the accession of several 
splendidly effective women who have 
come from other Districts. Mrs. A. B. 
Lorimer and Mrs. A. L. Dunlop from 
New England; Mrs. Willard H. Smith 
from Atlantic; Mrs. F. C. Pinkham, for- 
mer president of the Baptist Missionary 
Training School, from Central. 

For several years a careful analysis of 
our annual report has been made the 
basis for special emphasis upon such 
phases of the year’s work as are dis- 
covered to need strengthening. As a re- 
sult, local and associational organizations 
rate themselves consciously and con- 
scientiously according to the ideal of the 
accepted standard of excellence for wom- 
en’s work. In several associations an 
effort has been made to visit every 
church, in order to strengthen and cheer 
those that are discouraged. Missionary 
education enlists growing interest through 
mission study classes and school agencies. 
The Reading Contest and White Cross 
service have been stimulated to gratify- 
ing efforts. 

Special recognition has been given to 
associational presidents whom the asso- 
ciations have been urged to send to the 
annual district meeting. A special con- 
ference period where they have oppor- 
tunity to confer on their problems and 
responsibilities is having its effect in 
bringing into closer fellowship the local 
units in each association. 

Under the leadership of Mrs. C. A. 
Macy of Rochester the District Civic 
Committee has brought home to the 
women the importance of their recogni- 
tion of citizenship responsibility in the 
cultivation of interracial good will and in 
the promotion of law observance and law 
enforcement. Mrs. C. A. Martin of 
Ithaca was a potent factor in the defeat 
last November of the candidates sup- 
porting a “wet” platform. 

Loving tribute is due the alert women 
in the state. It is to Rochester and the 


~ women of Lake Avenue Baptist Church 
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that the Christian Americanization De- 
partment is indebted for the idea of the 
“prayer-partner” who shares the joys 
and labors of the volunteer visitor in 
foreign-speaking homes. The interest of 
Mrs. C. A. Macy, who has for two suc- 
cessive years been invited to address the 
students of Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary on Women’s Work in Missions, has 
its reward in the introduction of this 
topic into the department of missions in 
the regular course. 

The Golden Anniversary campaign has 
bound the women together in a bond of 
enthusiastic endeavor and though with- 
out the generous Rockefeller gift our 
quota would not have been quite met, 
still the measure of success that has 
crowned the efforts has brought an in- 
creased recognition of what women may 
do in the larger work in which we are 
united in the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion. That vision must not fade, but 
beckon us into more passionate devotion 
and more satisfying accomplishment for 
our Lord and King.—Mrs. Orrin R. Judd, 
President. 


New York District (Foreign) 


The work of the New York District of 
the W. A. B. F. M. S. has gone steadily 
forward during the past year, although 
there has been no event of striking im- 
portance. We do feel that the women 
have been working together and there 
has been growth along all lines of mis- 
sionary endeavor. Much emphasis has 
been laid on the subject of prayer by the 
Prayer Committee, stressing the need 
of early morning prayer and the ob- 
servance of the World Day of Prayer on 
March 4th. Very gratifying reports have 
come from all over the District of women 
gathering together on that day from 
groups of churches, to spend several 
hours in earnest prayer and meditation 
for World Wide Missions. 

The correspondent of the Foreign De- 
partment keeps in close touch with our 
District missionaries through correspond- 
ence, and has allotted to each Associa- 
tion a missionary who is their special 
charge to remember in prayer and by 
letter. At Christmas time the board 
members were asked to write and send a 
gift, that each of our missionaries might 
be remembered. 

Through Mrs. James M. Pratt, our 
efficient administrative vice-president, 
also chairman of the medical committee 
of the national board, we keep in closer 
touch with our returning missionaries 
broken in health, who very much need 
our sympathy and prayers. 











Dr. David Downie 


AN APPRECIATION BY FOREIGN SECRE- 
TARY J. C. Roppins 


R. David Downie, veteran mission- 

ary of the American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society, successor of Jewett 
of the Telugu Mission, died in Pasadena, 
Cal., July 19, 1927. Beautiful indeed 
were the closing days of this missionary’s 
life. He had completed his long service 
in India in March; had arrived in Amer- 
ica and met his friends in New York; 
travelled comfortably to Pasadena, where 
he was at home with his daughter, son- 
in-law and grandchildren, and then, with 
only a day’s illness, he journeyed on to 
meet his Master. 

Dr. Downie was born in Glasgow, 
Scotland, July 29, 1838. In 1852 the 
family came to America. On the first 
Sunday of April, 1854, Dr. Downie was 
baptized and joined what is now the Cen- 
tral Baptist Church of New York City. 
As a small boy in Scotland he had heard 
the great Scotchman, Alexander Duff, 
the pioneer educational missionary to 
India, and an impression was received 
that was never lost. In 1861, the way 
opened for him to begin his preparation 
for his life work. He was graduated from 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., in 
1865, from Brown University in 1869, 
and from Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary in 1872. In February, 1873, Dr. 
Downie was appointed a missionary to 
India of the American Baptist Mission- 
ary Union. Upon his arrival in India he 
was designated to Nellore, taking over 
the work from the sainted Jewett. 

John E. Clough at Ongole and David 
Downie at Nellore were for more than a 
generation the two dominant figures in 
the South India Mission. Three months 
after his arrival at Nellore, Dr. Downie 
was appointed Mission Treasurer, and 
for more than 41 years he held this most 
important and difficult position. In the 
terrible famine of 1876-78, in which 
three million people perished, Dr. Downie 
was appointed Honorary Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Nellore District Famine 
Relief Committee. During the two years 
of the famine $100,000 of the London 
Mansion House Fund for the relief of the 
famine sufferers passed through his 
hands. In Madras last March, just be- 
fore sailing, he was deeply moved when 
two of our leading Baptist Telugu men, 
whom as boys he had taken into his home 
in famine days, came from Nellore to 
Madras to say goodbye to Dr. and Mrs. 
Downie, the only father and mother they 
had known for nearly half a century. In 
1915, after 42 years’ service in Nellore. 
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DAVID DOWNIE 


Dr. Downie was transferred to beautiful 
Coonoor in the hill country of India 
where he continued to live, doing literary 
work, he returned to America. 

No missionary has ever given to me, as 
Foreign Secretary, more hearty support, 
nor been of greater inspiration to me than 
this veteran from the Telugu field. He 
was a careful student in matters of mis- 
sion administration, and one of the most 
forward-looking men in the Telugu Mis- 
sion. All through his life Dr. Downie 
had taken a vital interest in all matters 
of denominational policy and progress. 
In a letter to the Foreign Secretary, sent 
from Pasadena on June 27, he wrote 
vigorously in regard to a proposal of the 
South India Mission Conference and 
then added: “In view of the conditions 
in China and India and the reports that 
must have reached the Convention (the 
Northern Baptist Convention meeting in 
Chicago), I am a bit disappointed that 
the great Convention in Chicago did not 
rise in its strength and pledge the men 
and money to carry out the Board’s pro- 
gram and void either a cut or a delay in 
sending out the men and women who are 
ready to go and who are so urgently 
needed. That, it seems to me, would 
have done more to unite the denomina- 
tion than any scheme to reduce work at 
home or on the mission field, and, better 
still, it wou'd have honored and gratified 
the heart of our blessed Lord in that it 
would hasten the glad day when He shall 
see of the travail of his soul and shall be 
satisfied.” : 

Dr. Downie was for many years the 
Editor of the Baptist Missionary Review 
of India, and had done a vast amount of 
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litctary work His most liotable works 
perhaps, was the History of the T lug, 
Mission, published in 1893, The Lon 
Siar, published in 1924, and Remini; 
cences of Forty-Eight Years in the Lon 
Star Telugu Mission. At the time of his 
death he was writing his autobiography 
From the Mill to the Mission Field. 

When Dr. Downie opened the Baptis, 
Telugu Mission Conference in Nellore op 
December 28, 1926, with a devotional 
service, he called attention to the fact 
that he was standing on practically the 
precise spot where he made his first ad. 
dress in India 53 years ago. When he 
began his service the Telugu Mission 
had one station, Nellore, and three work. 
ers. He saw it grow to 29 stations, with 
130 missionaries, and a total church 
membership of 88,480. 

In all of his missionary labors, Dr. 
Downie has had the devoted and untiring 
support and aid of Mrs. Downie. Three 
of their daughters returned to India as 
missionaries. Annie, who died in Neé- 
lore in 1901, Alice, who became the wife 
of Dr. J. W. Stenger, formerly of Ongole, 
South India, and Minnie, who became the 
wife of Rev. S. W. Stenger, now stationed 
in Madras, South India. 

In ail the fields of the American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Society, Dr. Downie 
was looked upon as an outstanding mis- 
sionary, a real leader, a wise, forward- 
looking man of high character and sturdy 
faith. He was an honored friend of the 
highest British officials of the Indian En- 
pire, and was known and respected by 
missionaries of other denominations, and 
dearly loved by our Baptist missionaries 
and the Telugu Christians. The memory 
of this veteran missionary, who served 
his Master for more than 50 years, is a 
rich heritage to the denomination. We 
should take heed to his last message to 
us at the Chicago Convention: ‘Oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities in India and 
the entire non-Christian world demand 
that the denomination go forward. 


WwW 


MoRE THAN A THOUSAND | delegates 
attended the Golaghat-Jorhat Associa- 
tion in Assam this spring. Rev. 0. L. 
Swanson writes: “There are always signs 
of an increasing desire among the people 
and the leaders to assume a large Ie 
sponsibility in carrying on the work.” 
The reports of 60 churches showed that 
they had done more in a financial way 
than they had ever done before, over 
3,000 rupees (about $1,000) having been 
collected for Christian activities outside 
their own church work. Two hundred 
and sixty-eight baptisms were seported. 
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Northern Baptists in Special Session 


POWERFUL impulse to missionary 

interest resulted from the Chicago 
convention. The consequent demand of 
the denomination for action will be met 
with a plan that is unusual both in 
method and magnitude. The Board of 
Missionary Cooperation has asked that 
all of the Northern Baptist Associations, 
four hundred in number, be called in 
special session to inform and inspire the 
membership and to enlist volunteers for 
active participation in the missionary 
program. State secretaries and other 
denominational leaders who were con- 
sulted about the plan were prompt and 
enthusiastic in their approval and forth- 
with took steps to bring about the 
desired action in their own territories. 
Already the first of the suggested meet- 
ings that will assemble Northern Bap- 
tists in special session have been ar- 
ranged and are scheduled for September. 
Thereafter others will follow in rapid 
succession over a period extending 
throughout the autumn and far into 
winter. 

After Chicago, where the old-time 
feeling of the denomination for missions 
reasserted itself in a remarkable way, 
the opinion was general that a situation 
existed which should be dealt with by 
no ordinary measures. A plan of wide 
scope was indicated, because there was a 
strong feeling in favor of imparting as 
directly and generally as possible to the 
churches the spiritual fervor and impulse 
to advance that affected every person 
who attended the wonderful Chicago 
meetings. The association offered itself 
as the most available unit for the pur- 
pose, a unit existing in such numbers 
as to make possible an extraordinary 
number of important meetings, all of 
which can easily be reached by the 
church members of the various districts. 

Into these associational meetings it is 
proposed to bring as many elements of 
the Chicago convention as possible. 
Speakers who were on the Chicago 
program will take the field and be heard 
in as many of the special sessions as 
Possible. Some of the special convention 
features will be reproduced, according 
to plans that will be announced later. 
A good deal more happened at Chicago 
than bringing together a record number 
of Northern Baptists. The banners on 


which were inscribed “Jesus Christ, the 
world’s only hope” have not been laid 
away for another year, but will be in 
service wherever a Baptist association 
meets next fall and the words of the 
motto will be translated into action. 


Missionary Receipts Gain 


Receipts of the Board of Missionary 
Cooperation from donation sources for 
the month of May were $278,956.63. 
This is a marked improvement over the 
record for the corresponding month last 
year, which was $176,004.83. The in- 
crease of more than $100,000 for the 
first month of the new fiscal year is most 
encouraging and was not unexpected in 
view of the extraordinary number of 
churches that reported the collection in 
May of one-twelfth of the year’s mis- 
sionary quota. Now the care o: all who 
have the welfare of the denominational 
work at heart should be to maintain a 
high standard throughout the year and 
strive to make one-twelfth a month the 
usual thing in quota payments. A new 
Honor Roll of churches, to be published 
at the end of a six months’ period, will 
tell how much progress is being made 
towards that goal. 


An Announcement Coming! 


Last year in January 350,000 Northern 
Baptist families united in making the 
World Tour, a number which makes the 
usual tourist expedition look very small 
indeed. All these Baptists came back 
with an enlarged vision, a new sense of 
responsibility and a strong desire to 
have an equally stimulating experience 
another year. Because of the general 
and insistent expression of this desire, 
a plan of even greater novelty and in- 
terest has been developed for next 
January. Watch for autumn announce- 
ments of this unusual plan, which will 
arouse the curiosity of the whole denom- 
ination and make everybody want to 
participate. 


“Being of One Accord, of One Mind’’ 


We are sure that many of our Baptist 
people do not appreciate the singleness 
of purpose and consecration of spirit 
which characterize the work of our mis- 
sionary leaders at headquarters. They 
do not appreciate because they do not 
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We attended a conference the 
other day that we shall not soon forget. 
Dr. Bowler, in his wise and gracious way, 
had summoned together a group of secre- 
taries, representing our home, foreign, 
State and city mission work, and 
our Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board, for consultation concerning the 
present condition and outlook for our 
enterprises as a denomination. These 
men and women conferred together, in a 
spirit of such intense earnestness, and 
with such whole-hearted devotion to the 
things of the kingdom, that it drew all 
hearts together, and produced a profound 
spiritual impression. If only the people 
of all our churches could realize with what 
high-erected courage, harmony of spirit, 
and unfaltering faithfulness these true 
servants of Jesus Christ are bearing the 
heavy burdens which rest upon their 
hearts at this moment, they would surely 
not be slack in their giving, nor slow in 
their response to the appeal for interest 
and sympathy and help. At the center of 
things, in our Baptist work, glows the 

pure radiance of the Cross.—Waichman- 

Examiner. 
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A Program for Evangelism 
BY BENJAMIN T. LIVINGSTONE 


The Cooperative Committee of Evan- 
gelism appointed by the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention at Chicago has met and 
outlined in general its program for the 
coming season. One of the most im- 
portant items in the program is a series 
of conferences for the purpose of instruc- 
tion and inspiration to cover the entire 
area of the Northern Baptist Convention. 

These conferences should be held as 
early in the fall as possible. There are 
three possibilities: (1.) An entire day 
before the Convention opens where the 
State Convention meets in the fall; 
(2.) Where the Convention does not 
meet in the fall an entire day or two 
days set apart and the pastors of the 
state urged and in some cases aided by 
the State to be present; (3.) In many 
states “Retreats” are now held in the 
fall and these might be utilized for this 
purpose. 

A suggested program has been pre- 
pared and will be sent on application to 
assist in setting up the Conference. 
The great need is for practical spiritual 
instruction. 
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Did you enjoy this issue? 
Send a subscription to a friend. 


Address 276 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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THE LIBRARY of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society at 276 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, through the 
courtesy of Mr. Albert Green Duncan 
and his sister, Mrs. Marion Duncan 
McGann, has received a rare copy of 
Benedict’s ‘General History of the Bap- 
tist Denomination” published in two 
volumes in 1813, more than 114 years 
ago. The two books are well preserved 
and in excellent condition and will make 
a valuable addition to the library. Mr. 
Duncan and his sister also forwarded sev- 
eral photographs of their father, Dr. 
Samuel W. Duncan, who was for six 
years Secretary of the American Baptist 
Missionary Union, and two copies of the 
exercises at his funeral on November 3, 
1808, also a photograph of the New Eng- 
land delegation at the May meetings at 
Washington, D. C., in 1888. The latter 
appears on page 450 of this issue. 
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THE BIBLE TRAINING SCHOOL at Iloilo 
has a group of enthusiastic girls preparing 
for full time Christian work. On Thurs- 
day morning they come together for a 
report hour, and here they exchange 
experiences of the week just passed, 
and time is spent in prayer for those 
visited who are reported to be not far 
from the Kingdom, or who seem deter- 
mined not to accept the True Way as 
pointed out by these young evangelists. 
Saturday afternoon is spent by the 
students in calling in the homes of the 
kindergarten children. Several kinder- 
gartens in which religious education is 
magnified are the practice schools in 
which these girls learn to gather the 
children of a community together and 
thus make for themselves an entrance 
into the hearts as well as the homes 
of their parents. 
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A FINE PLAN is being put into opera- 
tion in South China whereby a full time 
Chinese woman evangelist is to be set 
to work among the churches, and by her 
side will be an experienced missionary 
evangelist who has been released from 
other service to devote her full time and 
strength as advisor to the work among 
women and children of the churches. 
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In TWO JAPANESE CITIES, Tono in the 


North of the Island, and Hemeji in the 
South, are two missionary women who 
give their time to the Christian life of 
the community. In Tono there is no 
other foreigner except this devoted mis- 
sionary who is responsible for a kinder- 
garten, a little white church and its 
membership, and all the good she can do 
in the name of the Master for the people 
who have no other means of knowing the 
true way of happiness. 
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FORTY YOUNG WOMEN were graduated 
from the Junior Union College (Tokyo 
Christian College) this spring. Dr. 
Nitobe was the principal speaker. Of 
the thirty-one graduates from the Senior 
College, seventeen were from English 
courses and fourteen from Japanese 
courses Three Baptist girls were 
graduated from the Japanese literary 
course. One of them, Miss Haru Miura, 
represented all the Japanese courses by 
giving the valedictory. 





Dr. AGAR’S SURVEY OF THE GIVING OF 
BAPTIST CHURCHES 


(Based on a study of the records in twenty-two 
states 


Of every 100 resident church members— 
51 (or one-half) contribute to current expenses. 
32 (or one-third) contribute to missions. 
Two-fifths of these who contribute to current ex- 
penses do not contribute to missions. 





THERE HAS COME to Storer College, 
Harpers Ferry, a school for Negro youth 
which derives a portion of its income 
from Northern Baptists through the 
Home Mission Society, a gift of approxi- 
mately $8,000 from the estate of Frank 
Gibson, the largest single gift ever made 
to this college by a colored person. An- 
other gift of $1,000 is made by a former 
student. These gifts indicate that the 
alumni of the Southern schools for 
Negroes are making provision in their 
wills for the benefit of the schools that 
started them toward better things. Mr. 
Gibson was a hard working laboring man, 
who through the years of industry and 
saving accumulated means and then pro- 
vided that his alma mater should be his 
beneficiary. 
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IN A SERVICE of farewell and welcome, 
the Baptists of the North Lakhimpur 


district of Assam this spring expressed 
their appreciation of the long service of 
Rev. John Firth, and their anticipation 
of good work with Rev. and Mrs. B. I. 
Anderson, who are beginning their mis- 
sionary career in that district. Old and 
new missionaries were decorated with 
garlands of flowers. Mr. Firth went out 
34 years ago and found 12 Christians 
and a difficult field. He is leaving 1500 
Christians. 
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BAPTISMS IN THE GARO HILts num- 
bered 1,023 in 1926. More than 13,000 
make up the present church membership 
and more than 7,000 pupils study in the 
Sunday schools. 
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Our DORMITORY in Manila touches 
about 36 University girls and leaves an 
impress of the Christian life of the mis- 
sionary in charge as she loses no oppor- 
tunity to teach Christ in her messages 
and daily living of His Word. Also in 
the dormitories in Bacalod and Iloilo is 
the atmosphere Christian, from the early 
prayer service in the morning at six or 
seven o’clock to the devotional period in 
the evening, often led by the girls them- 
selves. 
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A LITTLE GROuP of Baptists at Koga, 
a village near Tokyo, Japan, meet 
regularly, though they have no pastor. 
One man travels 35 miles to attend the 
meetings. Rev. William Wynd preaches 
to the group once a month. 
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THE NEW Higher’ Department of 
Mabie Memorial School, Japan, began 
work on April 25, with 53 young men 
students. The faculty consists of nine 
Christian Japanese and four foreigners. 
Mabie Middle School has an enrolment 
of 470 boys. 
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OvER 600 BIBLES were sold in one 
month’s time in Santa Ana, El Salvador. 
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Rev. AND Mrs. E. E. Srzyiman of 
Narsaravupet, South India, have arrived 
home after together giving nearly 80 
years of service on the foreign field. 
Mr. Silliman went out in 1884 and eight 
years later Mrs. Silliman followed. 
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Watch This Page Next Month 


For A FuLL ANNOUNCEMENT OF NEW 
AND INTERESTING PROMOTIONAL PLANS 
FOR BAPTIST WOMEN FOR 1927-1928. 


Early Morning Prayer 
PRAYER PRINCIPLES FROM THE BIBLE 


Where? Enter into thy closet, and 
when thou hast shut thy door, pray to 
thy Father which is in secret (Matt. 6:6). 

When? Evening, and morning, and at 
noon, will I pray, and cry aloud: and He 
shall hear my voice (Psa. 55:17). 

For whom? Pray one for another (Jas. 
5:16). 

For what? Pray ye therefore the Lord 
of the harvest, that he would send forth 
laborers into his harvest (Luke 10:2). 

How often? Pray without ceasing (1 
Thess. 5:17). 

By whom? That men pray everywhere 
(1 Tim. 2:8). 

How long? Wait patiently for him 
(Psa. 37:7). 

With what purpose? Ye also helping 
together by prayer for us (2 Cor. 1:11). 

With what condition? If I regard in- 
iquity in my heart, the Lord will not 
hear me (Psa. 66:18). 

With what results? Ask, and it shall be 
given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you (Luke 
11:9). 

Northwestern District 


It is very gratifying that at the begin- 
ning of the year every office was filled, 
making it in that respect a hundred per 
cent District. Very valuable to the 
work are the two-day conferences held in 
the fall, called by Mrs. Young, bringing 
together the state secretary directors, the 
four World Wide Guild directors, and 
board officers, giving time for them to 
ask and answer questions pertaining to 
the problems in their part of the work. 
The Home and Foreign vice-presidents’ 
work is far-reaching in its scope, ever 
keeping before us our dear girls at home 
and abroad, in such a way that they are 
intimately known to us, and their work is 
teal, not something vague and far off. 

Every department is doing splendidly, 
sO that we can say to the different 
leaders, as did the apostle of old, “‘Be- 
loved, be steadfast, unmovable, always 
abouncing in the work of the Lord, for- 


asmuch as ye know that your labor is 
not in vain in the Lord.”—Annie E. 
Ashcroft, President. 


New York District (Home) 


The outlook for the New York Home 
Mission District Organization has néver 
been more encouraging than now. The 
president is supported by an exceptional 
corps of officers, and the bond has been 
enriched by the accession of several 
splendidly effective women who have 
come from other Districts. Mrs. A. B. 
Lorimer and Mrs. A. L. Dunlop from 
New England; Mrs. Willard H. Smith 
from Atlantic; Mrs. F. C. Pinkham, for- 
mer president of the Baptist Missionary 
Training School, from Central. 

For several years a careful analysis of 
our annual report has been made the 
basis for special emphasis upon such 
phases of the year’s work as are dis- 
covered to need strengthening. As a re- 
sult, local and associational organizations 
rate themselves consciously and con- 
scientiously according to the ideal of the 
accepted standard of excellence for wom- 
en’s work. In several associations an 
effort has been made to visit every 
church, in order to strengthen and cheer 
those that are discouraged. Missionary 
education enlists growing interest through 
mission study classes and school agencies. 
The Reading Contest and White Cross 
service have been stimulated to gratify- 
ing efforts. 

Special recognition has been given to 
associational presidents whom the asso- 
ciations have been urged to send to the 
annual district meeting. A special con- 
ference period where they have oppor- 
tunity to confer on their problems and 
responsibilities is having its effect in 
bringing into closer fellowship the local 
units in each association. 

Under the leadership of Mrs. C. A. 
Macy of Rochester the District Civic 
Committee has brought home to the 
women the importance of their recogni- 
tion of citizenship responsibility in the 
cultivation of interracial good will and in 
the promotion of law observance and law 
enforcement. Mrs. C. A. Martin of 
Ithaca was a potent factor in the defeat 
last November of the candidates sup- 
porting a “wet” platform. 

Loving tribute is due the alert women 
in the state. It is to Rochester and the 


' women of Lake Avenue Baptist Church 


that the Christian Americanization De- 
partment is indebted for the idea of the 
“‘prayer-partner” who shares the joys 
and labors of the volunteer visitor in 
foreign-speaking homes. The interest of 
Mrs. C. A. Macy, who has for two suc- 
cessive years been invited to address the 
students of Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary on Women’s Work in Missions, has 
its reward in the introduction of this 
topic into the department of missions in 
the regular course. 

The Golden Anniversary campaign has 
bound the women together in a bond of 
enthusiastic endeavor and though with- 
out the generous Rockefeller gift our 
quota would not have been quite met, 
still the measure of success that has 
crowned the efforts has brought an in- 
creased recognition of what women may 
do in the larger work in which we are 
united in the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion. That vision must not fade, but 
beckon us into more passionate devotion 
and more satisfying accomplishment for 
our Lord and King.—Mrs. Orrin R. Judd, 
President. 


New York District (Foreign) 


The work of the New York District of 
the W. A. B. F. M. S. has gone steadily 
forward during the past year, although 
there has been no event of striking im- 
portance. We do feel that the women 
have been working together and there 
has been growth along all lines of mis- 
sionary endeavor. Much emphasis has 
been laid on the subject of prayer by the 
Prayer Committee, stressing the need 
of early morning prayer and the ob- 
servance of the World Day of Prayer on 
March 4th. Very gratifying reports have 
come from all over the District of women 
gathering together on that day from 
groups of churches, to spend several 
hours in earnest prayer and meditation 
for World Wide Missions. 

The correspondent of the Foreign De- 
partment keeps in close touch with our 
District missionaries through correspond- 
ence, and has allotted to each Associa- 
tion a missionary who is their special 
charge to remember in prayer and by 
letter. At Christmas time the board 
members were asked to write and send a 
gift, that each of our missionaries might 
be remembered. 

Through Mrs. James M. Pratt, our 
efficient administrative vice-president, 
also chairman of the medical committee 
of the national board, we keep in closer 
touch with our returning missionaries 
broken in health, who very much need 
our sympathy and prayers. 
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The Reading Contest and Missionary 
Education secretaries are pushing’ the 
work of their departments and growing 
interest is manifested in many churches. 

The World Wide Guild Keuka house 
party, held at Keuka College, has come 
to be an annual event and offers a week 
of inspiration, spiritual and educational 
uplift, as well as recreation, to the large 
group of girls that gathers there from all 
over the state. 

Much credit must be given to the 
splendid staff of officers, state and asso- 
ciational secretaries, and to the local 
women in the churches for the work ac- 
complished, and it is our aim to have 
every woman enlist in this service of our 
Lord and Master, Jesus Christ.—Mrs. 
W. F. Gurley, President. 


West Central District 


GOAL: EVERY MEMBER LOYAL, EVERY 
MEMBER WORKING, EVERY MEMBER CON- 
TRIBUTING. 


As we review the past and consider the 
possibilities of the present, we are en- 
couraged with the viewpoint of meeting 
the responsibilities of the future. West 
Central District has had a good year; 
progress and determination float on our 
banners. An ideal goal is ours and we 
are striving for the day when a// women 
within our borders shall know the truth 
and the truth shall make them strive 
for this victory. 

After the intensive campaign for the 
Golden Anniversary fund just finished, 
the outlook is for a larger view-scope 
from now on. The leaders in this spe- 
cial endeavor have paved the way by 
their untiring, far-reaching, splendid 
work during the more than two years of 
service. Many hitherto negligent sec- 
tions of our territory have been reached 
and educated. Now that we know more 
I am sure we shall do more. Service fol- 
lows the light. 

In all lines of work there comes at 
times a fresh impetus to greater endeavor. 
I think that the outstanding factors in 
West Central District at the present 
period—brought about by several condi- 
tions—is the realization that this ideal 
goal must be striven for. There is more 
cooperation, more interest in the world 
wide conditions which confront the mis- 
sionary projects of our denomination, 
than ever before. A very hopeful sign 


of the times is this greater unity with the 
ms of our parent societies. 

Especially encouraging is the increasing 
interest in missionary extension; the 
stock in the Reading Contests is rising 
rapidly; we hear often as a general topic 
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of conversation in our church circles the 
magic word “Points”! And this can be 
productive of much fruit—real mission- 
ary education, and that knowledge pays 
a big dividend. I find a fine spirit largely 
prevails in our constituency and the 
women are willing to do their part, if 
they understand. This bird’s eye view 
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of the field convinces me that West Cen- 
tral District is better equipped than ever 
before for the new year and is seeking to 
go on to larger things. 

We wish to be known by our Christian 

living, 
The secret of which is just giving, giving! 
—Mrs. F. L. Miner, President. 





Something Different in Missionary 
Education 


A correspondent in the Second Bap- 
tist Church, Holyoke, Mass., writes: I 
thought you might be interested in our 
World Tour at the church last week. As 
usual, the people came for supper, and I 
think we had somewhere about 125 or 
more. As they came in, there were six 
men whose business it was to “personally 
conduct” the parties. These men had 
colored paper arm-bands to give to their 
people as badges, and they each had mega- 
phones. One of the men had already 
secured little printed tickets. He had a 
sign about the ticket office of the Ameri- 
can Line, and he gave away advertising 
blotters with the ad of some taxi con- 
cern, which, he said, were their taxi 
checks. This all made a lot of fun and 
there was quite a bit of rivalry in signing 
up the people. 

There were six long tables set in the 
dining room and they were so pretty. 
That committee had secured the flags of 
different countries from New York and 
they had made paper flowers. One table 
was for Africa and in the center was the 
flag from Africa with two American 
flags. Down through the table were 
lovely white lilies. The Japanese table 
had lovely big chrysanthemums in silver 
vases. The Polish table had red flowers 
in little boxes, the India table had pop- 
pies, the Chinese table had Chinese 
lanterns, while the American table had 
lighted red, white and blue candles. As 
the committee put it, America was send- 
ing out the light. The flowers with all 
the flags certainly were effective. 

While the people were eating, we ar- 
ranged things up-stairs and we really had 
some lovely things. There are several 
people in town who have exquisite as well 
as curious things and they were so good 
about loaning them. At each exhibit we 
had one or more dressed in costume to 
explain and to connect this with our mis- 
sion work. The C. W. C. children had 
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charge of one of these exhibits. 
had three or four tables full of their 
models and posters, etc., and they were 
so interested and excited about it. 
My exhibit was maps and posters. 
One of our Chinese laundry friends made 
me a poster of Chinese characters that I 


showed him in “Chinese Lanterns” 

where the English explanation was given, 

so we had a lesson in reading. There was 

also a map of the world showing the sta- 

tions of the 89 Massachusetts foreign 

missionaries today on the field. 
Following is the menu card used at the 

supper: 

As we cruised round the world with 
“Evangel” on tour 

We found many good things to eat, to 
be sure! 

We brought some back with us for supper 
tonight; 

You’ll know what they are, if you fill the 
blanks right. 

From far-away China, so tempting and 
nice, 

With help from Alaska, come salmon and 
rice. 

The crackers on top came from Boston, 
the Hub; 

Vermont sent the butter, all packed in a 
tub. 

The sugar in Cuba was grown and refined; 

The coffee from Java came, ready to 
grind; 

Ceylon sent the ¢ea, very best of its kind! 

Hawaii the fair furnished pineapple sweet, 

From sunny Jamaica bananas we eat; 

California, oranges famed round the 
world, 

From Florida Jettuce so crispy and curled! 

For the rolls, ’twas our own Minnesota 
raised wheat, 

While Holyoke cookies our menu complete! 
As the people came up from the dining 

room each group was assigned a “coul- 

try” at which to begin and then every 

five minutes the gong rang (it was 42 

India gong) and they all moved one 

place to the right. At the end of thirty 
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minutes everyone had seen everything 
and they were ready to sit down and 
listen to a wonderful address from Dr. 
Higginbotham. He is always good, but 
unusually so that night, speaking on the 
need for and the power of prayer in mis- 
sion work. 

One of the best things about our eve- 
ning was ‘the number of men who came. 
Men don’t come out to missionary meet- 
ings if they know it, but they were sur- 
prised and I really think they liked it, 
too. One of them, who apparently has 
had no interest in missions, remarked 
that it was a splendid evening, so that 
paid for all the work. 


A Rural Church Method That Works 


We have enjoyed reading from time to 
time in Missrtons of the methods the 
different churches are using in carrying 
on missionary educational work. Our 
church, which is located in a small town 
of 2,000 inhabitants and surrounded by 
a fine farming community, has about 100 
resident members and 75 to 80 average 
attendance at Sunday school. We have 
found that it requires different kinds of 
methods in a church like this than the 
ones we have been reading about that are 
used by our city churches. 

The reading contest has been an- 
nounced only two or three times during 
the year and that was the last two or 
three months. Our books, which con- 
sist of ten subscriptions to Missions, the 
books of the Bible that counted in the 
contest, four contest books from our 
association which we keep two or three 
months apiece, have been quietly handed 
out in the homes of the members of 
church and Sunday school. We have 
been careful to count points gained only 
by those connected with our church or 
some of its organizations. We are glad 
some read our books who were not con- 
nected with any church even if we could 
not cover these points. As soon as some 
one reported a book read the chairman 
of our committee would enter the name 
inher record book. The first of October 
she put up the reading contest chart in 
the church entry. Then every week or 
80 she would copy on the names from her 
tecord, in this way keeping before our 
people the number of points we had up 
todate. Even then it was a surprise to 
our committee as well as to the people to 
leatn that we had 2,185 points to send in 
to our association We are glad we did 
not have to hunt these points up the last 
three or four days, but had 1,700 of these 
in two weeks before the contest closed. 

In the same quiet way different ones 
were interested in telling missionary 
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stories to the Sunday school, preparing 
programs for our mission work meetings, 
presenting missionary pageants, children 
and young married people groups study- 
ing mission books, till we were able to 
send in at least 95 points toward the 
church missionary certificate. 

We have not given much thought to 
the standard of excellence for the wom- 
an’s circle, and were surprised to learn 
that we were able to answer yes to nine 
of the questions, which made us in Class 
A society. We were glad to do so well 
this year but it is our prayer and desire 
that we will not be satisfied till we have 
made a much bigger record for next year. 


A Live Missionary Program 


A growing church must be filled with 
missionary zeal and must be earnestly 
engaged in those activities that carry 
out the true spirit of missions. The First 
Baptist Church of Jamestown, N. Y., 
under the leadership of its pastor, Robert 
I. Wilson, has during the past year kept 
up a strong and varied program for mis- 
sions that has won many to greater 
loyalty and more active service. A con- 
stant effort has been made to arouse an 
interest in missions and to show the value 
of cooperative work along these lines. 

Early in the fall a School of Missions 
was conducted using “Our Templed Hills” 
in the adult classes and “For a New 
America” in the high school group. Near 
by rural churches joined in a brief social 
hour after which problems relating to 
our local association were considered. 


Z a 
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Governor Aycock and the Boys 
at North Carolina 


When Charles B. Aycock became 
Governor of North Carolina twenty-five 
years ago, the state was described as a 
“‘valley of humility between two moun- 
tains of discouragement.” The state 
was desperately poor and wofully un- 
progressive, with mud roads, poor 
schools, and but few industries. He 
urged the legislature to adopt a con- 
structive program of road building and 
school development, saying to them, 
“A democracy cannot be built on the 
backs of ignorant men. . . Educate 
the people and industry will spring into 
being!” 

But the legislature lacked vision and 
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This study was carried on for six weeks. 
The church entered heartily in prepara- 
tions for the World Tour in January, 
hundreds signing up to read the “Log.’’ 

Two strong missionary societies of 
adult women have each put on good pro- 
grams every month, bringing to the 
church much information and stirring in- 
spiration. This influence has spread to 
the other churches nearby as they have 
from time to time joined in the programs. 

The check up for the national Reading 
Contest shows: books read, 1,174; 
readers, 222; points, 15,603. Boxes of 
White Cross work valued at hundreds of 
dollars have been sent out. A friendship 
doll carried greetings to Japan. The 
church has helped in sending out through 
the churches of the Association two 
traveling books, “The Second Century 
of Baptist Foreign Missions” and “The 
Baptist Family in Foreign Mission 
Fields.” These books have gone simul- 
taneously to fifteen churches, remaining 
eleven days with each church for reading. 

A pledge of $3,267 for the Golden Anni- 
versary Fund has been fully paid, on 
time, in addition to keeping up all other 
church obligations. 

Last and best of all, the church has 
liberally provided for future growth and 
prosperity. A beautiful new Sunday 
school building is being completed ad- 
joining the church, planned to accom- 
modate the needs of a growing school, 
and to make the religious life of the chil- 
dren and youth of the church for years to 
come wholesome and attractive. 





turned a deaf ear to his pleas and pro- 
gram. He then enlisted some young 
men of vision, terming them “apostles 
of education”—among them Edwin A. 
Alderman, now President of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and Walter H. Page, 
formerly an Ambassador at London, and 
sent them to the town and -country 
schools across the state. The boys and 
girls of North Carolina were aroused and 
trained. Twenty-five years have passed 
and these boys and girls are today the 
progressive leaders in education and 
industry. 

Today the schools of North Carolina 
lead the nation; every county has its 
macadam and concrete roads; vast tex- 
tile mills employ thousands of workers 
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productive peach orchards cover the 
denuded sand hills; and power com- 
panies have harnessed the wasting water 
power. North Carolina has multiplied 
its wealth by ten times in the last 
twenty years. 

Cannot Baptist leaders learn a lesson 
from the development of North Carolina? 
Suppose we should take the pains to 
cultivate our boys and girls for the next 
ten years. Will we not strengthen our 
lines and materially increase our resour- 
ces? Can we not parallel our splendid 
World Wide Guild organizations with a 
chain of Royal Ambassador Chapters 
from coast to coast? What are you 
going to do about it? 


An Item From the Church Digest 
of Malden, Mass. 


The First Baptist Church of Malden, 
Mass., Rev. W. Q. Russelle, D.D., Pas- 
tor, has just issued the first number of a 
new church paper entitled, The Church 
Digest. It is an attractive sixteen page 
paper and will be of great help in sus- 
taining the many sided work of this busy 
church. One of the items will be of 
interest to Royal Ambassadors. It 
reads: 

RoyaL AMBASSADOR Boys 
Harold Brewer, Advisor 


The Judson Chapter* of the Royal 
Ambassadors was organized Friday even- 
‘ng February 18, 1927. This organiza- 
tion is sponsored by the Department of 
Missionary Education connected with the 
Northern Baptist Convention. The aim 
is to awaken ‘nterest in the Missionary 
program of the church through the study 
of missions and missionaries. Each 
member must pass the three degrees of 
Page, Squire and Knight before becoming 
a Royal Ambassador. 

*Note—the selection of the name of 
Adoniram Judson for the Malden Chap- 
ter is a happy thought, for Malden was 
the home of the Judson family during the 
later ministry of Judson’s father. In 
this church is a marble tablet bearing the 
following inscription: 

In Memoriam 

Rev. Adoniram Judson 

Born August 9, 1788 

Died April 12, 1850 

Malden, his birthplace 

The Ocean, his sepulchre 
Converted Burmans 

and the Burmese Bible 
His monument 

His record is on high. 


The house in which Judson was born 
is now used as a home for missionaries 
on furlough. 
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Dramatizing the Southern California 
Hymn 

So deeply rooted in the life of the 
churches of Southern California that 
they have adopted it officially for general 
use, is the following hymn entitled “At 
Length there Dawns the Glorious Day,” 
sung to the tune of All Saints: 


At length there dawns the glorious day, 
By prophets long foretold; 
At length the chorus clearer grows 
That shepherds heard of old. 
The day of growing Brotherhood 
Breaks on our eager eyes, 
And human hatreds flee before 
The radiant Eastern skies. 


That day in whose clear shining light 
Shall be no race nor creed; 

One claim uniting all in Christ 
To serve each human need. 

Then here together, brother men, 
We pledge the Christ anew 

Our loyal love, our stalwart faith, 
Our service strong and true. 


One common faith unites us all, 
We seek one common goal, 

One tender comfort broods upon 
The struggling human soul. 

To this clear call of Brotherhood 
Our hearts responsive ring; 

We'll spread the joyous fellowship 
Of our great Lord and King. 


Rev. George E. Joy, Director of Re- 
ligious Education for the Temple Bap- 
tist Church, Los Angeles, has prepared 
the following dramatization features to 
illustrate the above hymn as it is being 
sung: 

Characters: Four trumpeters (Junior 
High); two Boy Scouts; Nurse; Doctor; 
Spirit of America; The Nations; The 
Hours (6 Juniors); Education; Spirit of 
Brotherhood. 

Enter four trumpeters with symbolic 
dress. Enter Spirit of America, attended 
by two Boy Scouts, Enter the Hours, 
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dressed in straight gowns or regular 
clothes. A vestment made of a straight 
piece of cloth with hole for head, and 
with clock faces on front. 

Enter the Nations, ignoring each other, 
They take their stations on either side of 
America, with their backs to each other, 

Enter, in order, Nurse, Doctor, Edu- 
cation, taking stations to right and left 
of America, a few of the group turning as 
each enters. 

Enter Spirit of Brotherhood, dressed 
in full flowing robe and heavy drape over 
left shoulder, reaching to bottom of 
gown. Taking her station beside America 
on the words, “To this clear call of 
Brotherhood,” she takes from under the 
drape a white cross and holds it aloft, 
whereupon the Nations all turn and move 
into a solid group, kneeling and facing 
the cross. The piano continues. — Spirit 
of Brotherhood, still holding aloft the 
cross, moves from platform, followed by 
America, Education, Doctor and Nurse, 
then the Nations, hand in hand. 

Note: A splendid effect can be secured 
by having a couple of the Hours enter, 
then some of the Nations; then Hours, 
then Nations, to denote the passing of 
time. Spirit of Brotherhood may be a 
young man, in which case use white 
tunic, blue cape and sandals. 


























“Youth in World Service”’ 


Workers with boys and youths will 
find a recent English booklet, entitled 
Youth in World Service, a stimulating 
and helpful book. The introduction has 
been contributed by Basil Mathews and 
the book is the joint production of H. C. 
Vodden and C. A. Martin. The writers 
have analyzed the challenging factors in 
the youth movement and stressed the 
need for emphasizing interracial frater- 
nity and world missions. One of the val- 
uable passages is the summary of the rea- 
sons for believing that Christ’s twelve dis- 
ciples were all young men. 

First—The disciples are represented 
as coming directly from the homes of 
their parents. 

Second—Jesus cautions them against 
preferring their parents to their Teacher 
and Leader. 

Third—The mother of James and John 
makes an ambitious request for her sons. 

Fourth—In three recorded instances 
Jesus uses the term “children” in address- 
ing the disciples. Mark 10:24, John 
13:33 and John 21:5 

Fifth—This is ee by Paul's 
comment (I Cor. 15-6 R.V.) that the 
majority of the eye-witnesses of the Risen 
Christ are still alive some twenty-sevel 
years after the Resurrection. 
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“Out in the Fields With God” 


The little cares that fretted me 
I lost them yesterday, 

Among the fields above the sea, 
Among the winds at play, 
Among the lowing of the herds, 
The rustling of the trees, 
Among the singing of the birds, 
The humming of the bees 


The foolish fears of what might happen, 


I cast them all away 
Among the Clover-scented grass, 
Among the new-mown hay, 
Among the husking of the corn, 
Where drowsy poppies nod, 
Where ill thoughts die and good are 
born— 
Out in the fields with God. 
—Louise Imogen Guiney. 


Did you lose your cares and your fears 
this summer? I did, and I hope every 
Guild girl is finer and nobler for at least 
a few days spent “‘out in the fields with 
God.” Now it is time to face the year’s 
work in earnest. 

“It’s a good thing to remember, 

But a better thing to do, 

To work with the constuction gang, 

And not with the wrecking crew.” 

Let us all do real constructive work this 
year and not wreck any part of it with 
unkind criticism. Our Programs are most 
alluring. You will find full information 
about them in July Missions. 

The Guild Book is placed on the Guild 
Reading Contest list as a substitute for 
Frontiersmen of the Faith which has failed 
us again. Since the latter was a Home 
Mission book we will credit the Guild 
Book as a Home book this year. Al- 
though it is a text book it is readable and 
and Guild girls will get a lot of inspiration 
and information on Guild history and 
activities and growth from reading it, so 
if you have not a copy order now either 
from 276 or 218. The author hereby 
acknowledges with appreciation all the 
kind words that have come to her in re- 
gard to its value and helpfulness. 

Miss Davidson’s fall itinerary includes 
North and South Dakota, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Michigan and Missouri. Give 
her a royal welcome, 


A Garden Party 


Last May the Senior Guild of the First 
Church, Williamsport, Pa. had a very 
charming Mothers and Daughters Ban- 
quet in the form of a Garden Party. All 
who took part, thirty in all, were dressed 
The Mistress of the Garden 
wore a pink frock with picture hat and 
carried a shepherd’s crook; the sunrise 


as flowers. 


group wore yellow crépe paper costumes; 
the morning and afternoon groups wore 
paper caps to represent their flowers; and 
the evening flowers were represented by 
lace caps and fischus. The following is 
the list of Toasts. 
Sunrise—Our Childhood. 
Greetings from our Snow Drops, 
Morning Glories and Pansies. 
Morning—Our Youth. 
Daffodils, Roses and Sweet Peas. 
Afternoon—Our Meridian Plants. 
Tulips, Poppies and Zinnias. 
Evening—Our Mature Flowers. 
Orchids, For-get-me-nots, and Rose 
Geranium Leaves. 


News from the family 


Here are a few interesting news items 
from different members of the Guild fam- 
ily scattered far and wide. The main 
part of this issue will be given to the con- 
ference discussion and the Banquet of the 
Big Pow-wow, May 30th. The above 
designation of that Guild Day, the Big 
Pow-wow, is not original with the writer 
but appeared in the Guild Grab Bag, 
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Illinois Guild paper, edited by Miss 
Gladys Shillestad. 
Now for the family news. 


REDFORD STATION, DETROIT 


Mrs. E. P. Bates writes: “Our church 
has or is being awakened through the or- 
ganization of our W. W. G. since Novem- 
ber, 1926. Twenty-four girls who form 
the nucleus of my Sunday school class 
are the Junior Guild Chapter. Nearly all 
of them are professing Christians. Ten 
were baptized after Christmas, others at 
Easter, and a few more will be on Chil- 
dren’s Day. They all read the Log in 
January and Elihu Norton’s Com- 
mentary in January Missions. They 
also gave the Pageant ‘Lighting the 
World” which was in “The Test of the 
Tour.” We had six study meetings on 
“Our Baptist Family in Foreign Mis- 
sions,” and gained 2,581 points in the 
Reading Contest.” 


SALAMANCA, NEW YORK 


Our Alma Noble Chapter is giving 
the play “‘Chee Moo’s Choice” next week 
and are working hard on it. Our Guild 
challenged our Women’s Missionary 
Society for points on the Reading Con- 
test, and last week the women gave the 
Guild and Crusade the Banquet we 
earned for beating them on the Con- 
test. We had a great time and since we 
think it much easier to read than to 
serve we have challenged them again. 


McGraw, NEw YorxK 


Our Junior Guild has had such a suc- 
cessful year that we should like to tell 
others about it. We have ten members 
and meet the third Friday of every 
month at which time we take up the 
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study of various books. This year we 
studied Two Young Arabs and the Junior 
Packet. We have also entered the Read- 
ing Contest and are hoping to win. 

We earned our money this year by a 
Christmas sale at which we made our 
fifty-four dollars. From this money we 
paid $20 to the Golden Anniversary Gift 
and over-paid our Guild quota to the 
church. 

Last year we sent six delegates to the 
Keuka House Party who returned very 
much enthused over it. This year we 
are earning money and hope to send 
others to Keuka. 


NorTHwoop, NEw HAMPSHIRE 

You will be glad to know that the 
Northwood Guild Chapter has qualified 
in the Reading Contest for the fourth 
year. Please send us a picture. There 
are two girls in our Chapter who do not 
like to read very much and prevented 
us from getting a picture last year. This 
year we have had two contests to create 
more interest. Both were successful. 
In the first one we divided the Chapter 
into two sides with a leader for each side. 
The side that reported first that each 
girl had read her five books was given a 
party by the losing side. 

Following the party the girls voted to 
give a prize to the girl who read the most 
books. There was a tie. Two girls read 
twenty-five books apiece, so two prizes 
had to be given. One was a Bible and 
the other was a copy of Being a Chris- 
tian. There are ten girls in the Chapter 
and they read 114 books. They raised 
their quota for denominational work and 
the Golden Anniversary. Their White 
Cross quota was completed. With the 
help of the Friendly Indians an Ameri- 
canization play, ‘“‘Alice’s House Warm- 
ing,” was presented. 

Each girl is now working on a “Good 
Shepherd” note book. On the cover is a 
picture of Plockhorst’s “The Good Shep- 
herd.” Inside is ““The Shepherd Psalm,” 
“The Parable of the Lost Sheep,” the 
hymn, “The Ninety and Nine,” and 
poem, “Por Lil Brack Sheep.” Pictures 
add much to the attractiveness of the 
books. 


IpaHO FALLs, IDAHO 

Our chapter No. 1508 has made 725 
points on the mail Reading Contest list, 
plus 930 points on the supplementary 
list, making a total of 1,655 points in the 
Reading Contest. 

We gave during the year nearly $85 to 
missions, including the G. A. We sent 
seven delegates and paid all expenses to 
the Summer Assembly, and at the pres- 
ent time have $90 in the treasury for the 
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next Assembly. Nearly all the girls take 
at least one and some hold several 
responsible positions in the church 
proper. Our meetings are very spiritual 
and all our girls pray in the prayer circles 
we have each time we meet, which is 
twice a month and sometimes more. We 
also filled out our White Cross boxes in 
full and on time, together with a personal 
gift for the missionary. 


A JAPANESE W. W. G. Girt 


A mighty interesting letter was re- 
ceived by Miss Kennedy of Immanuel 
Church from Frances K. Burr, once a 
Guild girl there who is now stationed in 
Kobe, Japan, about a Japanese W. W. G. 
girl. This girl, Imai San, is the first W. 
W. G. missionary in Japan. She is sup- 
ported partially by the Japanese W. W. 
G.s and partially by the Evangelistic 
Appropriation of the Bible School at the 
Tanimachi Baptist Church. She con- 
ducts a daily kindergarten, which is self- 
supporting, conducts Sunday schools in 
Kidsu and three nearby towns, has organ- 
ized Children’s Clubs of various kinds, 
is the leader of a splendid class of High 
School girls in the church at Nara, and 
has undertaken regular work among the 
girls employed in a factory near her home 
in Kidsu. In addition, she is helping a 
girl through the Bible School out of her 
own meager salary. What an inspira- 
tion for American W. W. G. girls! 


W. W. G. LUNCHEON IN THE PHILIPPINES 


The accompanying picture shows a 
group of Guild girls at a luncheon in 
Manila, Philippine Islands. There were 
three Guilds represented and 112 girls in 
attendance. The Song Contest was won 
by the Capiz girls, the words and music 
both being original. They had as lively 
a time with their songs and yells as any 
similar group of American girls. The 
other picture shows some of the girls who 
live in Doane Hall and who are in Miss 
Whelpton’s School in Manila. 
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Miss Davidson Visits Our Guild 
in Tokyo, Japan 

I really do believe I have fallen in love 
—fallen in love with the Japanese girls, 
and you will too if you ever have the op- 
portunity of visiting the Guild girls at 
Misaki Tabernacle in Tokyo. Let me 
introduce you to some of the officers, 
First, there is Miss Chizu Okuni, the 
president. Every Japanese name has a 
meaning and the name of this very 
charming president means “‘big country,” 
and I am sure she is a splendid type of 
business girl from this big country of 
Japan. She can lead a beautiful Guild 
meeting in English. I felt very humble 
when I realized that this girl could speak 
English so well, when I can scarcely pro- 
nounce their Japanese names. Then 
there is Miss Katsue Imura, the vice- 
president, just the kind of vice-president 
you have always wanted—one who is 
always ready to do whatever she can, and 
you would love her, I know. Her name 
means “Spring.” Miss Ichi Nagao is the 
corresponding secretary. Let me tell you 
a secret about her. Her name means 
“Jong tail,” but she is a very tiny Jap- 
anese girl, and just to tease her the other 
girls call her the “big girl,” and then she 
giggles most delightfully in a very Ameri- 
canmanner. I wish I could have brought 
her back for some of our House Parties. 
Miss Ayako Kato, “wisteria,’”’ is the 
treasurer, and-she is as beautiful as her 
name suggests. 

The Japanese girls are so beautiful 
with their kimonos and hoari coats. 
Let’s start being Japanese ourselves. 
The little wooden shoes they wear on the 
street are called “geta,” and the queer 
white stockings that look like a shoe are 
the “tabi.” Then there are the “kimonos” 
tied with such beautiful ‘“obis” and the 
“hoari” coat that completes the cos- 
tume. Let me tell you a secret. One of 
the Japanese college girls showed me her 
wardrobe, and it was the neatest thing 


W. W. G. LUNCHEON AT THE CENTRAL PHILIPPINE COLLEGE IN ILOILO. 
THREE PHILIPPINE CHAPTERS ARE REPRESENTED 
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SUNRISE SERVICE, EASTER MORNING, W. W. G., 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Ihave ever seen. All of the garments are 
folded away most carefully, and it was a 
real treat to be shown just how to fold a 
kimono properly, and then each garment 
is tucked away between layers of tissue 
paper. 

At our Guild meeting (I say “our” be- 
cause I quite forgot whether I was 
Japanese or American) I had such a 
happy time. We were served with a real 
Japanese dinner and ate with chopsticks. 
The last is an art that I couldn’t master 
inone evening. These Guild girls sing our 
Guild table doxology, and they sang it 
very beautifully with their soft voices. 
Oh yes, one of the officers said they had 
difficulty in getting new girls out because 
the Japanese girls are so timid. I should 
say they were demure, and most polite. 
They bow in the most graceful manner 
when they see you, when they speak to 
you, and when you say goodbye, and are 
really most charming. Notice their an- 
nual report in Missions and see what 
splendid things they are doing in their 
chapter. Isn’t it wonderful that we girls 
of America can stretch our hands out 
across the sea and call these Japanese 
girls “Guild pals.” 

I had the great privilege of spending 
one night in a Japanese college dormitory 
at Tokyo. About six o’clock I was awak- 
ened by the girls singing ‘“‘Blessed Jesus, 
Thou has bought us, Thine we are.” 
Shortly afterward I saw them going 
across the courtyard busy about their 
morning work. Of course they move 
very quietly because they wear only soft 
slippers in the house. Never have I seen 
such neat rooms as these Japanese girls 
have. On the floor there is delightful 
soft matting. And then a little study 
table about ten inches high, a few flowers 
on the table, a prettily colored cushion 
before the table, a print on the wall, and 
the room is complete. But tucked away 
i a cupboard in the wall is the Japanese 


GRAND FORKS, 


bed—great padded quilts, one of them 
made like a coat with sleeves in it, and 
when they are all spread out on the floor 
they fill the room. But each morning 
they are carefully tucked away again out 
of sight. 

At the Mary L. Colby School for Girls 
in Kanagawa there is another lively 
group of girls. They are quite interested 
in athletics and I enjoyed watching them 
drill. These girls study, sing, laugh and 
play in their lovely school with cherry 
blossoms along the walks, and if they 
climb up into the tower they can see 
Fujiyama with its crown of snow tower- 
ing above them. It is a wonderful 
school, having a happy Christian fellow- 
ship, and sending out into all parts of 
Japan beautiful Christian girls. 


Grand Forks, North Dakota 


I am obeying an impulse I have had 
for some time of writing you something 
about the W. W. G. work in the First 
Baptist Church of Grand Forks. Two 
years ago we organized a Guild chapter 
of the older high school girls. We started 
out with an initial organization of eleven 
members. This group has grown till it 
has more than doubled its membership. 
Later on two other chapters were organ- 
ized, from the intermediate and younger 
high school girls. These groups have 
also grown and been quite successful, 
until now we have altogether more than 
forty members. 

The girls in all these chapters have 
been very enthusiastic in the work. The 
members of the first chapter to be organ- 
ized are now many of them in the Uni- 
versity, having graduated from high 
school but they have cont’‘nued to be 
interested in the work, and practically 
all have remained in the organization. 
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Miss Betty Hall, our president, is now a 
freshman in the University. Our chapter 
won first place in the district in reaching 
the most points in the standard of excel- 
lence. Two missionary plays have been 
given by the first chapter since its organi- 
zation, namely: ‘‘Chee Moo’s Choice” 
and “Jelizabeta.” The three groups 
united during the past year in the follow- 
ng services: A Hallowe’en party; ser- 
vices and singing of hymns in the city 
hospitals; a group of 26 girls from the 
three groups sang at the Easter Sunrise 
service, and in the annual Guild Ban- 
quet which was held April sth. Forty- 
one girls were present. We had as our 
guest Miss Francis P. Greenough. 

We have held two meetings a month 
in the homes of the girls. We have stud- 
ied the Guild Mission courses, and at- 
tained 941 points in the Reading Con- 
test. Some White Cross work, in fact all 
required, has been done. I have been 
sponsor for the senior group. Miss 
Mentzer, our Student Secretary, has 
been sponsor for group No. 2 and Miss 
Charlotte Kee, a Junior in the Univer- 
sity, for group No. 3. 

At the last meeting in May we are en- 
tertaining our mothers. Each girl will 
invite her mother. We shall then have a 
Guild picnic in June and that will be our 
last meeting till fall work starts. The 
enclosed picture was taken after the 
church sunrise service Easter morning. 
Members from the three Guilds are in 
it— Mrs. H. M. Wyrick. 


Yates County Rally at Keuka Park 


On Saturday the various chapters’ of 
the World Wide Guild in Yates County 
held a luncheon and rally at the home 
of Miss Olive Daniels. 

In the spacious living room 54 girls and 
counsellors were seated at small tables 
which were beautifully decorated in the 
World Wide Guild colors, royal blue and 
white. During the four-course luncheon 
the enthusiasm of the Guild girls mani- 
fested itself in songs, yells and jokes. 
Mrs. Lester Loomis presided. The 
toasts centered about the theme, “The 
Vineyard,” were as follows: “Planting 
New Vines,” Miss Pearl Chaffee; ‘“Prun- 
ing,” Mrs. Charles Mallory; ‘The Trel- 
lis,’ Mrs. Fred Vosburgh; “Tying,” Miss 
Catherine Scudder and Miss Pauline 
Stafford; “Sunshine and Rain,” Mrs. T. 
W. Windnagle; “Cultivating,” Miss 
Evelyn Sutherland; “Little Vines,” Mrs. 
Earl Sutherland; “The Harvest,” Mrs. 
Frank G. Merson. 

Mrs. Frank G. Merson, in Chinese 
costume, gave a very interesting talk 
on her trip around the world. 
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The Heralds of the C. W. C. 


Sometimes I hear the Crusader Com- 
panies referred to as the “C. W. C.” 
Often letters come asking for ten C. W. C. 
pins and ten Herald pins. That is a 
mistake which is easily explained but a 
mistake nevertheless. The Children’s 
World Crusade is made up of the Jewel 
Bands, Herald Bands and Crusader Com- 
panies and in speaking of the latter 
group, ‘‘Crusaders,” those not very 
familiar with our organization use the 
name which belongs to the Heralds and 
Jewels as well as the Crusaders. 

This is the month to plan the activities 
for the year. The new Programs for 
Heralds written by Jennie Linton Carter 
are ready and they are so good that 
every church in the N. B. C. should have 
a Herald Band and train its little chil- 
dren from 6 to g years old in the mis- 
sionary interests of the denomination. 
There are four programs on the Indians 
and four on the Japanese. The story 
material, worship and handwork sug- 
gestions are included, and all so wonder- 
fully suited to the children of that age. 

Beside the teaching in world friend- 
ship which this Herald Program pro- 
vides there is the contact which is made 
with our own missionaries. Children 
like to be specific and we find our 
Heralds eager to know some missionary 
by: name who is telling the stories of 
Jesus, so dear to them, to other children. 
The interest with these little children 
is mostly of course in the stories told and 
in the work they do for others, but it is 
surprising to see the loyalty of the older 
Heralds to their organization. In this 
day when churches follow so closely 


the grades maintained in the public 
schools, we have the advantage of graded 
missionary material prepared interde- 
nominationally by the Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement. This year the Herald 
Programs are based on the Primary 
Mission Study books, ‘The Navajo 
Course” and “Kin Chan and the Crab.” 
With this wealth of material no church 
can afford to let her children of Herald 
age miss this education. Neither can it 
afford to let these children grow up with- 
out creating in them a loyalty and devo- 
tion to Christ’s missionary program. 
It is easier with young children than 
with grown folks to create a missionary 
interest, and once having created it, it 
is likely to remain and grow stronger 
with the years. 

The Herald Band should meet on a 
week day if possible for an hour, giving 
an opportunity for handwork, games, 
and so forth, and affording the mission- 
ary organization the important place it 
should have in the church. The organ- 
ization is so simple it can hardly be 
called an organization, but it is suitable 
for the children for whom it is planned. 
There is a pin for each member and either 
an envelope or special container for gifts. 
The charge for these supplies is 2 cents 
per member and the Program is 30 cents. 
The gifts go through the church Treas- 
urer and apply on the church’s mission- 
ary quota. The Heralds are graduated 
into the Crusader Company and at 
the age of twelve they are promoted 
into the World Wide Guild or Royal 
Ambassadors. So there is an un- 
broken chain from the Cradle to the 
Board of Deacons for the church with 
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PRIZE WINNING WHITE CROSS EXHIBIT FROM WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
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a missionary passion and clear vision, 
Send to Mary L. Noble, 218 Lancaster 

Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. for supplies and 

start a Herald Band within a month. 


‘Mamie Sue’”’ 
MRS. CHARLES ESHLEMAN 


This is our 1927 Special Interest Story 
on Mather School. Mrs. Eshleman 
lives at the school and knows the children 
intimately and writes this story of one 
girl which is typical of most of them, 
Send to “218” or ‘276” for copies 
(3 cents each) enough to give one to 
every member of your Band and Conm- 
pany at your next meeting so that they 
can be getting acquainted with Mather 
through Mamie Sue. During these Fall 
months, make either a poster or a 
memory book of Mather. Write to the 
school for extra leaflets, or if one of your 
Crusaders would like to write to oneof 
the Mather children, ask for the name of 
one of the girls the age of the Crusaders 
who will write to her. Let us make real 
friends of the girls and the school. 


A Book, Please 


The‘demand for books for our Travel- 
ing Library are so imperative and so 
numerous that I am at my wit’s end. 
Will you who have some of the recent 
Junior Study books and good missionary 
stories which your children have read 
send them to me to replenish the Travel- 
ing Library? Hardly a week passes in 
which there is not an appeal which I 
cannot bear to refuse. There must be 
many books on your shelves which are 
not in use now that would fill these needs. 
Don’t hesitate to send some that may 
seem too advanced for Crusaders, for I 
will pass them on to the Guild if they 
are not suitable for my “lambs.” 


One Real Value in Winning a Prize 


I am sending you a picture of the work 
of the C. W. C. Company 2073, of the 
First Baptist Church of White Plains, 
N. Y. This is the White Cross Exhibit 
that took the first prize at the Northern 
Baptist Convention in Chicago. Of 
course we were thrilled to get the prize, 
and such a prize. As you know it wasa 
Begging Bowl brought from Benares. 
India, by Miss Davidson, and the story 
of the yellow robed. priests and their 
Bowls was interesting to the children. 

We had been wondering where we 
would send the gifts and as we were 
standing in the Booth alloted to the 
W. W. G. and C. W. C in the rear of that 
great Coliseum the Director of the White 
Cross work of New York State came 
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along and suggested that we send it to 
Miss Charlotte Wright of Tura Assam. 
Everything seemed to work together, 
for one of the delegates to the Conven- 
tion from our church once lived in 
Assam, so he consented to tell the chil- 
dren the following Sunday some inter- 
esting things about that province, 
which he did, and now we are studying 
Assam 

Our C. W. C. is run in connection 
with the Junior Department of the Sun- 
day school, and we are making a note 
book of Assam, each class making one 
page. Last Sunday one class made a 
map and took the geography. The 
different classes next winter are to take 
the people, produce, religion, climate, 
and when we are through I think we 
will know Assam pretty thoroughly. 
We have a doll dressed as the young 
girls dress when they come to our Mis- 
sion Schools. In taking this in the Sun- 
day school it does not interfere with our 
regular C. W. C. work. 

I understand we do not have to pack 
the gifts but take them in to the Foreign 
Mission Rooms at 276 Fifth Ave., and 
they will do everything that is necessary. 
Everything does not show up in the 
arrangement of the picture, but we are 
sending the following: 10 waxed boxes; 
10 handkerchiefs; 10 strings of beads; 5 
scrap books; 2 balsam pillows; 3 work 
bags, containing 3 pkg. needles, 3 pair 
scissors, 3 thimbles, 3 spools of thread; 
6 dressed dolls 3 ivory soap canoes.— 
Mrs. Warren B. Dennis, Leader. 


Honor Roll Companies 


The Company reporting the largest 
number of Honor Points is the Second 
Rumanian Baptist Church, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

The Honor Companies in the other 
states are as follows: The First Baptist 
Churches in Antrim, N. H.; New- 
ton Centre, Mass.; Westminster, Mass.; 
South Bend, Ind.; La Cross, Wisc.; 
Corning, Iowa; Raymond, Kans.; Kear- 
ney, Neb.; Ogden, Utah; Laramie, Wyo.; 
Santa Rosa, Calif.; Valier, Mont.; 
Tacoma, Wash. In addition the follow- 
ing churches are on the Honor Roll: 
United Baptist Church, Lewiston, Me.; 
Broadway Church, Providence, R. 1.; 
Emmanuel Church, Schenectady, N. Y.; 
Calvary, Jamestown, N. Y.; Temple, 
Washington, D. C.; Washington Baptist 
Church, Orange, N. J.; Hebron Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Immanuel, Erie, Pa.; 
Arlington St., Akron, Ohio; Temple, 
Huntington, W. Va.; Berwin Church, 
Berwin, Ill.; Danish-Norwegian Church, 
Minneapolis; Monrovia Church, Mon- 
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rovia, Calif.; Bethany Church, American 
Falls, Idaho; White Temple, Portland, 
Ore. 


Winners in C. W. C. Reading Contest 


The First Baptist Church in each of 
the following places is announced as a 
winner in the C. W. C. Reading Contest: 
Lewiston, Me.; Antrim, N. H.; Lowell, 
Mass.; Holyoke, Mass.; Noank, Conn.; 
Jamaica, Long Island; N. Y.; Forrest- 
ville, N. Y.; Homestead, Pa.; Akron, 
Ohio; Red Star, W. Va.; Viborg, S. Dak.; 
Green Bay, Wisc.; Akron, Iowa; Topeka, 
Kansas; Kearney, Neb.; Ogden, Utah; 
Cheyenne, Wyo.; Phoenix, Ariz.; Orisi, 
Calif.; Fullerton, Calif.; Valier, Mont.; 
Eugene, Ore.; Tacoma, Wash. In 
addition the following churches also 
were winners in the Contest: Calvary 
Church, Providence, R. I.; Temple 
Baptist Church, Washington, D. C.; 
Washington St. Church, Orange, N. J.; 
Blockley Street Church, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; West Lafayette Church, Lafayette, 
Ind.; Russian Church, Detroit, Mich.; 
Garfield Park Church, Chicago, IIl.; 
Danish-Norwegian Baptist Church, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Bethany Baptist Church, 
American Falls, Idaho. 


Brooklyn Junior World Crusaders 


The prompt report from the C. W. C. 
Day Rally in Brooklyn is too good to 
with-hold. There were 30 churches repre- 
sented, 400 children present, $450 re- 
ported, and a fine program. 

Other fine Rallies were held, each one 
of which I wish I could report. 


Laramie Crusaders and Big Business 


The Crusaders of Laramie, Wyoming, 
look like “‘Go-getters” tome. They read 


Misstons and decided to let their light 
shine abroad as well as in Laramie. So 
they had their picture taken, dog and all 
(and I like a boy who likes a dog), sent it 
in with the hint that we have their con- 
sent to put it in MIssIons, and then im- 
mediately began a campaign to get sub- 
scriptions for the magazine. Can’t we 
trust the interests of the Kingdom to 
such boys and girls? 


A Letter for You 


Rangoon, Burma, March 4. 


Dear Crusaders: 1 think you would 
have enjoyed the kindergarten at Kem- 
endine. There were about fifty tiny 
folks there, so clean and nicely dressed 
and happy. When we first saw them 
they were sitting on the floor singing, 
but when they saw us they stood up and 
said, “good morning, mamas and papas.” 
The teacher was a Burmese girl, and she 
had them sing for us in English, if you 
please, and they were too cunning for 
words as they sang “Are you Sleeping, 
Brother John,” and “Row, row, row your 
boat.” I didn’t know that such little 
children could sing “rounds,” but they 
did it well and had gestures with the 
words. . 

I succeeded in buying some Gospels in 
the vernacular at our Mission Press. I 
have about five and they cost less than a 
cent apiece. I am sure our boys and 
girls will be interested in seeing them and 
knowing how you can help, even by your 
pennies. I also have some Bible pic- 
tures, Bible story books, and one fairy 
tale book, all written in Burmese. I 
have several copies of a children’s maga- 
zine published in India. I believe it is 
the only magazine for children. 

The Burmese make the queerest look- 
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MIssIons welcomes into the coloring contest any boy or girl in a Baptist Sunday 


school or in the C. W. C 


Two prizes are offered—one for the best picture done 


by the boy or girl ten years of age and under, and the other for the best pic- 
ture by the boy or girl from eleven to fifteen. The next best pictures will re- 


ceive Honorable Mention. 


Write Name, Address and Age Here: ... 


(Pictures must reach us by September 20) 


Send to Missions, 276 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Note—Names of prize winners are published on page 510. 








ing toys and I had so much fun buying 
queer wooden dolls, wooden tigers, birds, 
and one gorgeous horse that gallops when 
one pulls the strings attached to his legs. 
If the ship was a little larger, I should 
love to bring many more of the toys be- 
cause you would love them. 


Peking, China, April 5. 
This is real China here in Peking. The 
little children are padded to keep warm 
until they are almost round. They really 
are very cute. I have a set of figures 
showing a Chinese wedding that either 
the C. W. C. or W. W. G. can use for the 





Convention. I visited the Rockefeller 
Foundation hospital. 


Kobe, Japan, April 13. 

I want to introduce you to some of 
my little friends in Japan. I think that 
perhaps first you would better meet 
some of the public school children at 
Kobe. As we go into the school we meet 
a group of very tiny boys and girls who 
are waving American and Japanese flags 
and saying “Ohio,” which is “good morn- 
ing” in Japanese. Most of them are 
dressed just as you are when you go to 
school, because the Japanese kimonos 
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are not very comfortable or practical in a 
modern school. We enter a classroom 
and to our surprise find ten-year-old 
boys and girls studying botany, some- 
thing that we expect to study when we 
go to high school. This particular day 
they are studying the cherry blossoms, 
because April is cherry blossom month 
and the most beautiful time of the whole 
year, and each child has a magnifying 
glass in order to study the very smallest 
part of the flower. In another room the 
boys are having a writing lesson, and 
they are writing with queer-looking 
brushes, making the big Japanese char- 
acters. In the big assembly room the 
boys and girls will drill and then before 
we go they will sing for us, in Japanese, 
German and English. 

It happened to be a very rainy day 
when I visited one of the public schools 
in Kobe, and when we left the school we 
found a large group of mothers waiting 
with raincoats, rubbers and umbrellas so 
that the children wouldn’t get wet. That 
is the very same thing American mothers 
do, so you see how very much alike we 
are. 

The Japanese mother carries her baby 
on her back, and so does the big brother 
or sister when he takes care of the baby. 
Very often I have seen a little girl about 
three or four years old running along 
with a doll tied on her back. 

If you want to see happy children, you 
must surely come with me to the Star- 
light Kindergarten in Tokyo. Here 
there are almost a hundred boys and 
girls, and as we go in we find them sitting 
around in a big circle, not sitting on 
chairs because there are no chairs in 4 
Japanese house, but sitting on the floor. 
They have left their wooden geia (shoes) 
outside and just wear the éabi on their 
feet, or perhaps some of them are bare- 
foot. The little boys want to play sol- 
dier, so the leader takes the Japanese 
flag, which is white with a big red circle, 
representing the sun, in the middle of it, 
and as the children sing he marches 
around, and when the piano stops play- 
ing he salutes and the boy that he stops 
in front of follows the leader. They con- 
tinue this until there is a whole circle of 
soldiers marching around. 

Each boy and girl has a tiny lunch box 
and inside is a cup for tea, a pair of chop- 
sticks, and a box containing rice and 
vegetables. I wonder if you have evel 
seen any one eat with chopsticks. It 
isn’t very easy—I tried it and know. 

Japanese children are taught to be very 
polite and always bow when they meet 
each other. When you visit their kindet- 
garten you will see this. Just before 
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they go home they will shyly come up to 
you, bow very low, walk outside, put on 
their wooden gefa, and then run home 
just like American boys or girls. 


We visited a Shinto Temple and saw |} 


the people coming to worship. The 
priest, all in white, was sitting before the 
shrine chanting, and the people came up 
to the door and clapped their hands, 
knelt down and prayed, and then threw a 
coin into a box in front of them. I saw 
one tiny little girl about three years old 
doing just the same things her mother 
did, and I suppose she felt very grown up. 
Perhaps you would like to pretend that 
you are Japanese children at one of your 
Crusader meetings. 

I have been collecting a few things 
that would fit in with next year’s study, 
and have secured some of the children’s 
magazines, dolls, toys, pictures and so 
forth. I have a costume from each 
country and children’s shoes from sev- 
eral. With love, 


Children’s Reading Contest 


One evidence of the healthy growth of 
a child is the demands he makes. When 
he is a baby he takes what is given him 
and eats it; as he grows he wants things 
to play with; later he wants stories told 
him, and then he wants books to read 
himself. 

So it is with the adorable child of our 
denomination, the C. W. C. We find 
the children comprising this organization 
asking for books suitable for them to 
read, so this year our children’s reading 
list is slightly changed to include books 
for little children as well as juniors to 
tead. A change in the Rules has been 
made to the effect that “Adults who read 
the Junior missionary books to the chil- 
dren are credited with the same number 
of points as are given to the children in 
the Children’s Reading Contest. In the 
Primary and Nursery grades, the chil- 
dren only receive credit.”” This means 
that if a mother reads to her two chil- 
dren The World In a Barn both children 
are credited five points each, but the 
mother is not given five points for it. 
If however she reads Please Stand By to 
her two junior children, all three of them 
are given ten points. The list follows: 


JUNIOR 


¢ Cloth Paper 
PLEASE STAND By—A pple- 
gart] $0.75 $0.50 10 
THE ‘“VHITE QUEEN OF 
OKovonG—Livingstone.. 1.50 10 
_— Macic Box—Ferris.. .65 .40 10 
TAY-AT-HOME JOURNEYS 
So .40 10 


Points 
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1 
A 35 letter name 
which is both a 
noun £ an adjective, 


3 of its letters are 
in Bless 


A in Oblige & 
all in Belonging 








; 3 
A word signifying 
Firm, preceded 
by part of the 
face with one 
letter repeated 

















Names familiar in’ MiSsions 
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; or rs 








5 
Add half of the 
letters in each of 
the following 
words for this 
. Ramee ow 
DAWN 
VIEW 
DISCOUNT 

















Each of the above puzzles indicates what it represents. 
will be found the answer to each of the puzzles. 


SERIES FOR 1927. No. 8 


Somewhere in this issue 
Can you guess them? 


Prizes will be given, as follows, for the year 1926, January to December: 

First Prize—One worth while book (our choice) for correct answers to the 66 
puzzles in the eleven issues of 1927. 

Second Prize—A subscription to Missions for correct answers to four puzzles in 


each issue. 


MIssIoNs will be sent to any address 


Send answers to Missions, Puzzle Department, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Answers reaching us later than September 20th will not receive credit. 


1. Tanquist. 
2. Murrow. 


Answers to July Puzzles 


3. Blanchard. 
4. Bonstel. 


5. Smalley. 
6. Decker. 








A CHINA SHEPHERDESS— 
Abpblegarth 

JUDSON, THE PIONEER— 
Hull 


1.75 


1.00 
WitH TARO AND HANA IN 
JAPAN — Sugimoto and 
1.00 
WINNING THE OREGON 
CountrY—Faris 1.00 
Next Door NEIGHBORS— 
Abblegarth $525 
THE LAND OF THE GOLDEN 
Man—Ferris 


PRIMARY 


THE WorLD IN A BARN— 
FRIENDS OF OuRS—Colson ‘75 
ON THE RoAD—Entwistle— 
Boys AND GIRLS AND 
FRIENDLY BEASTS—Ent- 


CHILDREN OF THE SUN- 
SHINE—Uncle Robert.... 

CHILDREN OF THE ICE AND 
Snow—Uncle Robert.... 

HABEEB: A Boy oF PALES- 
TINE—Entwistle 


NURSERY 


Just L1KE You—Peabody. 5 
TARO AND UME—Peabody. . ; 5 
Au Fu—Nevill and Wood.. . 5 
KEeMBo — Barnard and 
5 
co 


Wood 
THE THREE CAMELS — 

Spriggs and Wood .60 : 
Esa—Nevill and Wood.... .60 5 


* Study books postpaid. Other books postage 
extra. Prizes subject to change. 

Other books listed in Traveling Library, in 
Graded Missionary Libraries and Supple- 
mentary Lists 

C. W. C. Department in Missions 

Each issue of Everyland 5 
In addition to the picture awarded to the Cru- 

saders in each State, the local church will receive 

credit in the National Reading Contest for all 
books read by children. 


hay L Fide. 


218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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“New PATHS FoR OLD PURPOSES” 


A missionary textbook by Margaret E. 
Burton is worthy of being noted as an 
event. This we are led to say more em- 
phatically after reading New Paths for 
Old Purposes, or World Challenges to 
Christianity in Our Generation. Those 
who are familiar with her previous books, 
Women Workers of the Orient, The Edu- 
cation of Women in China, The Educa- 
tion of Women in Japan, and Comrades 
in Service, will appreciate what it means 
to have the cause of missions at home 
and abroad presented by one who in- 
herits the literary gifts and careful 
scholarship of her lamented father, and 
who has through travel, study and 
experience acquired so unusual an ac- 
quaintance with countries and peoples 
and missions actual and potential. A 
textbook, yes, of the highest type; but a 
charming book to read because of its 
literary finish and its clear comprehen- 
sion of every phase of the subject touched 
upon—be it new occasions, a new 
frontier, missions and modern industry, 
missions and America’s racial and inter- 
national attitudes, or the give and take 
involved in the new call to fellowship 
among all nations. Charming, however, 
is not the only word to use; the book 
cannot be read without a sense of the 
seriousness and immediacy of the facts so 
conclusively set forth. Miss Burton 
knows what many writers seem to for- 
get, that when one has the facts it is 
neither necessary nor strategic to exag- 
gerate or sentimentalize them. She 
knows also the art of linking her state- 
ments to living beings, and thus carry- 
ing the reader along the highways and 
byways of life instead of taking him into 
the airship remoteness of theory. It is 
a difficult book to quote from, because 
one would like to keep on when started. 
So we advise our readers to buy it, read 
it, and put it on the bookshelf among 
the permanent volumes; taking it down 
frequently to read and reread, as events 
bring into prominence the developments 
in China, or the race question. Its views 
and conclusions both as to present. con- 
ditions and the future of missions will be 
in place for a long time to come. We 


congratulate the Missionary Education 
Movement and Council of Women for 
Home Missions on the issue of this book. 
Miss Burton, by the way, is now execu- 


tive secretary of the Department of Edu- 
cation and Research of the National 
Board of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, which she served for five 
years as secretary for foreign students. 
She is also a member of the Board of 
Education of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention. She traveled around the world 
with her father in 1908-9, when he was 
sent by the University of Chicago to 
study education in the Far East, and on 
her last visit in 1921 served as a member 
of the China Education Commission 
sent out by the foreign mission boards 
of North America and Great Britain. 
Few persons have had such opportunity 
to study firsthand the problems of 
Christian missions and education in 
America and the Orient, and the results 
are apparent throughout her work. 
(Cloth $1.00; paper binding 60 cents.) 


Other Books of Merit 


Long since, William T. Ellis made his 
reputation as a traveler and newspaper 
correspondent and writer of books, but 
he has done nothing that will be so likely 
to redound to his credit and permanency 
on the library catalog as this volume of 
travel entitled Bible Lands Today. One 
reason is that he set out with a definite 
object, to make a comprehensive tour of 
the entire area covered by the Old and 
New Testaments, and to describe things 
as he found them today. The field is one 
of perennial interest. Whether follow- 
ing in the footsteps of Moses or Jesus 
or Paul, he was treading on holy ground 
rendered sacred by the associations of the 
centuries. He had supplied himself with 
a good historical background, and was an 
experienced observer, so that he brought 
a good equipment to his task, in addition 
to skill in description and delineation. 
The result is a book that compels interest 
and begets in the reader something of the 
traveler’s enthusiasm and joy in research 
that inspired the writer. The chapter on 
“Quiet Days by Galilee” is one of the 
most interesting; but throughout the 
volume the author has clothed the Bible 
lands with life and reality and given the 
reader the pleasurable sense of being 
a fellow traveler. The illustrations are 
worthy of the text. (D. Appleton & 
Co.; $3.) 

Rules of Life for Boys and Girls, by 
Marion Colman, with introduction by 
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Walter Scott Athern, is a book designed 
for use in the junior grades in a week day 
school of religious education, and is of 
unusual value as it grows out of experi- 
ence in teaching. The author’s purpose 
is to assist in developing religious per- 
sons. Lessons 1 to 11 are taken from the 
Old .Testament, 12 to 26 from the New 
Testament. Each lesson has a clear 
statement of aim, with suggested Scrip- 
ture material, memory verse, and work 
for the child to do. The story from the 
Bible is well told and a story for the 
worship period is given. Each lesson con- 
tains helpful hints for the teacher. The 
orders of service for the worship period, 
prayers and responses, and the pagzeant, 
“The Children and the Book,” are of 
real value. (Revell; $1.50.) 

The Maryknoll Movement, by Rev. 
George C. Powers, is a history of the for- 
eign mission movement of the Roman 
Catholic Church in this country, now 
fifteen years old. This movement is re- 
garded as one of much importance, and a 
concise history of it is here given. The 
Catholic Church in America was very 
late in paying heed to the cause of foreign 
missions, and is making the most of this 
promising infant enterprise. Protestants 
who wish to get the strict Catholic view 
will find it in the introductory chapter. 
Its claims are never concealed, and it is 
well to know them. (Published by the 
Catholic Foreign Mission Society.) 


Pulpit Prayers and Paragraphs, by 
William L. Stidger, D.D., is like itself 
and unlike any other product of a 
preacher with which we are acquainted. 
This Methodist preacher has a cult and 
clientele of his own. Originality is its 
keyword, and unquestionably there is a 
swift touch and sensational treatment 
that is sure to attract attention. We 
should not recommend to preachers gen- 
erally that they imitate the “pulpit edi- 
torial,” or indeed any other feature of 
this uncommonplace volume. (George 
H. Doran Co.; $1.75.) 

Stories New and Stories True, and How 
to Tell Them, By Bertha Baldwin Tralle, 
were written by the author for her own 
use as a story teller, and are valuable for 
use in the home, church, school, church 
vacation school or week day school of 
religious education. They are graded for 
use with children from four to eleven 
years of age. A preliminary chapter on 
“How to Tell These Stories” and a para- 
graph at the end of each story on its 
analysis will be of help to the story teller 
whose training is unfinished. Most of the 
stories come out of experiences that are 
common to children. (Fleming H. 
Revell Co.; $1.50.) 
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THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


CONDUCTED BY ESTELLE SUTTON AITCHISON 
Granville, Ohio 


























The Autumn Outlook 


“Once I knew a Baptist who had a 

pious look, 

And had been totally immersed except 

his pocketbook. 

He’d put a nickel on the plate, and 

then with might and main 

He’d sing, ‘When we asunder part, it 

gives us inward pain.’ 

I also knew a Methodist who couldn’t 

sing, he said. 

But he’d holler glory loud enough to 

almost raise the dead: 

But as to his apportionment, though 

barns were waxing fat, 

His shouting wasn’t loud enough to 

ever quite raise that.” 

Are you planning, definitely and 
concretely, to lead your members this 
year to activate their profession, their 
principles, their programs and _ their 
praying in missionary service? Will 
you endeavor to show them that their 
unbaptized pocketbooks are behind the 
retrenchment on mission fields that 
spells tragedy for the coming year? Put 
the facts before them in no uncertain 
terms and demand that your society, at 
least, shall make a definite advance this 
coming year. 




















BRINGING THE CONVENTION TO THE 
STAY-AT-HOMES. 


The Baptist of June 11 and 18 and the 
July number of Misstons give excellent 
reports of stirring addresses and meet- 
ings. How many of your members can 
be counted upon to read them? If the 
mountain has not come to Mohammed, 
Mohammed must be taken to the moun- 
tain. Let the program committee con- 
sider the subject matter carefully, then 
arrange its best informational and in- 
spirational material in some taking form. 
For instance, make individual invitations 
in the shape of little outline suit cases 
or traveling bags cut from heavy canvas- 
colored or leather-tinted paper, and in- 
scribe on them: “At Home from the 
Northern Baptist Convention, at—(time 
and place). Come and hear all about 
our Big Baptist Meeting.’ Various 
plans for arranging the program have 
been sent in by those who made them 
Successful. (1x) Arrange your platform 
like a cosy living room and have partici- 
Pants drop in as for an afternoon call, 
























informally discussing the features and 
addresses of the Convention from which 
they have (presumably) recently re- 
turned. Hinge several selections of 
music upon their description of special 
choruses, etc. which they heard at Chi- 
cago. Jt is more important than many 
think to relieve the monotony of speech 
at short intervals, with singing. (2) Have 
presiding officer give a convention set- 
ting, in her opening remarks, then men- 
tion that several delegates on their way 
home are momentarily expected to drop 
in and give their impressions. As if 
upon arrival of train, as many women 
as are needed to bring out the several 
high lights presently enter, suit cases in 
hand, and in the course of animated talks 
open their baggage and take out pictures 
(cut from the aforementioned periodicals 
and mounted), which they pass around 
as illustrations of their themes. Music 
as above. (3) Impersonations. A min- 
iature session of the convention is held, 
with Dr. Brougher presiding and intro- 
ducing a number of speakers, Princess 
Ataloa in costume, as a soloist, etc. In 
any case, parts should be brief, pithy, 
spoken rather than read, and optimistic 
like the great meeting itself. Light re- 
freshments, as if serving afternoon tea 
to the presumable guests, may be used 
as a finale in the first two plans. Set 
any previously arranged plans aside for 
an early autumn resumé of one of the 
greatest gatherings our denomination 
has ever held. 


A MISSIONARY GARDEN PARTY 


This semi-social gathering may be 
held out of doors, among trees and 
shrubbery, or as a winter function, with 
rooms arranged and decorated to repre- 
sent a garden. Type a considerable list 
of questions on any dominant mission- 
ary subject (the convention might 
easily be served up this way, by asking 
the name of the presiding officer, the 
newly elected president, several import- 
ant speakers, the principal themes, the 
groups of singers, important decisions 
and discussions, etc.), having a copy for 
each person present. Type on separate 
slips the answers and pin them on trees 
and bushes, or their indoor counterparts. 
Have guests work singly or in twos 
filling blanks following queries on their 
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question sheets. Give a year’s sub- 
scription to Musstons to the person 
having the neatest complete list of an- 
swers in a given time. Serve out-door 
refreshments or afternoon tea as on a 
lawn. Summer or Autumn music. This 
would make a good opening meeting 
in the Fall, the development being that 
of a “‘nutting party,” if in late Fall— 
Suggestion from Miss Maude Brook, 
Granville, Ohio. 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


Our school of missions was a great 
success, lasting six weeks with no diminu- 
tion of interest. We began each even- 
ing session with a fifteen-cent supper at 
6:15, and it would astonish you to know 
what wonderful suppers can be served at 
that price. Under a competent general 
chairman, various Sunday school classes 
and church organizations took turns 
serving the suppers in a way that was a 
marvel to everybody. Immediately 
following the meal was a fifteen-minute 
recreation period for relaxation and 
time-filling, the simplest sort of games 
being played with much gusto. Then 
followed the study class period, with 
separate groups for men, older women, 
younger women and the really young 
people (all taking “The Christ of the 
Indian Road’), with a story-telling 
group for the children. The study book 
was presented by a different leader each 
week, all participating freely in the 
discussions. Interest and enthusiasm ran 
very high. Following this session, all 
were called together in the Sunday 
school room, a “pep”’ period of ten min- 
utes being the first thing on the program. 
One meeting had “Peppy Pointers from 
Burma,” another, ‘Some Pertinent Facts 
from the Quiz Book and the Book of 
Facts,” especially such as related to 
numbers of missionaries, self-supporting 
churches etc. Another was a map lesson 
on our India fields. For the last one Mr. 
and Mrs. Newton Carman gave a Chinese 
fairy story in costume, Mrs. Carman tell- 
ing the story in Chinese and her husband 
translating it sentence by sentence into 
English. Following this was an inspira- 
tional address or something of that na- 
ture, Dr. Brock, who has spent so many 
years in South India speaking at one 
time. The last meeting of the six was a 
climax. We had prepared four booths in 
the Sunday school classrooms, each repre- 
senting one of our fields in India and 
being decorated with pictures, home- 
made posters, striking bits of information 
stated or otherwise visualized. The 
person in charge of each prepared her- 
self to furnish attractive information to 
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the succession of “‘tourists’’ who thronged 
her booths in groups. I had Bengal- 
Orissa for my booth, drawing a map 
locating the principal stations, naming 
the missionaries and displaying a large 
variety of pictures. I, for one had a 
very interesting time, having absorbed 
a great amount of information I should 
never have taken any other way. At 
our supper preceding this ‘‘tour’” we 
served Indian food as nearly as possible 
—rice, meat stew, etc. Each of the four 
tables were designated for an Indian field. 
Scattered over the tables and about the 
parlors were tiny slips of paper contain- 


Racial Reactions 


MISSIONS 


ing typewritten facts about India, each 
person upon arrival being furnished 
with paper and pencil and required to 
collect 40 facts. Each table leader was 
responsible for a special stunt, one lead- 
er giving out five questions to be an- 
swered with the word, “Bengal-Orissa,” 
shouted in concert like a college yell. 
At another table a young lady sang, 
“In the Secret of His Presence,” a 
hymn written by a Hindu woman. We 
were very happy over the interest and 
enthusiasm aroused by our six weeks of 
attractive study.—Mrs. C. L. Ogden, 
Galesburg, Til. 


in San Francisco 


AS REPORTED BY A GROUP OF WOMEN HOME MISSIONARIES 


: E’LL TURN Hongkong into an 

Angel Island, and make all for- 
eigners land there, and keep them there a 
good long time.” This is a quotation 
from one of the frequent indignation meet- 
ings which spring up in the young men’s 
rooms, and (where knowledge of English 
suffices) give their teachers first hand 
glimpses of what is going on in minds of 
the people of the great country which is 
now focussing world attention. One 
hardly knows what to say. A reader of 
California papers, carefully instructed in 
the right of a country to control its in- 
ternal affairs, could hardly answer “Nay” 
to such a proposition. Although our 
problems are small indeed compared to 
those of missionaries in foreign lands, we 
too have reason to realize how difficult 
it is for one belonging to a race of domi- 
nators to preach a gospel of service and 
self-sacrifice. If only in their minds we 
could separate Christ from American! 
But, when Jesus draws together both 
American and Chinese, one wonders how 
racial barriers can exist, so wholly and 
easily does heart fellowship become estab- 
lished, and, on the American side at least, 
so much is life made richer by the new 
friendships gained. 

“This has broadened my whole life,” 
said one volunteer worker, speaking of 
her association with a charming, cultured 
Chinese lady. “I wouldn’t give it up for 
anything,” said another. “I look for- 
ward all the time to my Tuesday calling 
day.” These “calls” extend to dinner 
invitations, exchange of cooking lessons, 
and almost anything that naturally fol- 
lows, when ladies become real friends. It 
is the great grief of your missionaries 
that the routine of school duties holds 
them too closely to permit their opening 
the way to the interchange of more hos- 
pitalities of this kind. 


Another obstacle is the fact that the 
Chinese women are very busy. Our pro- 
gram this year has included six mothers’ 
meetings, besides the new sewing class, 
just started, which meets twice a month. 
Each of these meetings has meant a call 
in practically every home represented on 
our school and cradle roll. We have 
found everywhere the most appreciative 
reception; but in the majority of homes 
there are great piles of dresses or aprons, 
to be made on these swift electric 
machines, or else baskets of shrimps to 
be picked over with the aid of all the little 
folks. To put aside the demands of this 
work, to escape from the hours in a fac- 
tory, or even to dress and carry two or 
three little ones, requires real interest and 
ambition; so we have not been surprised 
that many who were really pleased by the 
personal invitation have not yet found 
opportunity to accept. We have been 
thankful that the attendance has ranged 
from twenty-two to forty-five, with the 
exception of one very small meeting just 
before the Chinese New Year. 

I wish I could tell the whole story of 
the new sewing class just mentioned. 
Mrs. Lee Park Lin is a wonderful Chris- 
tian worker. She teaches embroidery 
and the making of dear little things for 
the babies; but the plan is an outgrowth 
of her great longing for heart to heart 
talks, which are impossible in the larger 
gatherings. 

With these suggestions of what should 
be done, you will wonder what your 
workers are doing. 

The school opened on the first of last 
August with the small enrolment of 110, 
partly because we tried the experiment 
of beginning two weeks before the public 
school. Our new teachers, Miss Parker 
and Miss Hunter, must have felt like 
starting for home. However, we have not 
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suffered for lack of numbers, as we have 
reached an enrolment of 200, with 109 in 
our kindergarten, and a daily attendance 
of 70 to 75. We plead guilty to over. 
crowding our room; but both the prin- 
cipal and the kindergartner lack the 
moral courage to turn them away. Miss 
King describes the method of growth. 
“A few days ago a mother called Miss 
Dunn, and asked her if the teacher would 
come for two children. When I went, I 
found not two, but seven waiting for me. 
The father of one was there, so I asked 
which two I was to take. He smiled and 
said, “Oh, take the whole bunch. They’re 
too much trouble at home.” 

Some other little stories may show why 
she hates to turn any away. One after- 
noon, in free play time, a brother and 
sister had filled two plates with beads. 
They asked for some pegs for chopsticks, 
When all was ready, they sat down, 
folded their hands, bowed their hands, 
and with eyes closed waited a few minutes 
before beginning to “eat.” A mother 
came and asked if prayers were taught in 
school. She said her little boy wouldn't 
go to sleep until he had sung a “Jesus 
song.”” He had been singing the “Goodby 
Prayer Song.” Miss King says that her 
older children feel it their privilege to 
teach the new comers to close their eyes 
and fold their hands during the prayer 
songs. Dare we not believe that some 
of these little ones are real missionaries 
in their homes? 

They have had many discouragements 
in spite of most devoted effort. The 
number of families belonging to the 
church is extremely small. Many boys 
who came in through the school have 
gone to other places. Some of Miss 
Cummings’ boys have been mainstays. 
Having her with us, at intervals has 
been of greatest help in holding together 
the old group who owe their Christian 
experience to the influence of her school 
room. 

The Sunday school has not been large, 
but there has been a real effort to raise its 
standards of work. Regular monthly 
teachers’ meetings, organization of sep- 
arate departments, promotion at Rally 
Day, and monthly missionary stories 
have been some of the innovations, in 
which your teachers have borne a patt. 
The coming Easter season, we are sure, 
will mark the taking of the definite out- 
ward sign, on the part of some; but new 
life in all its power is still waiting for 
acceptance by others who are very neal. 
We pray that all hindrances may be te 
moved.—Amy B. Coe, Charlene A. Bon- 
stel, Martha E. King, Myrtle R. Parker, 
Ruth C. Hunter, Mary Dunn. 
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Parting With Chinese Friends 
GEORGE W. LEWIS 


January 16th was our last Sunday in 
Ungkung. We were touched by the fre- 
quent earnest prayers offered on our be- 
half that day, in view of our coming jour- 
ney. At the close of the afternoon ser- 
vice we held a simple farewell reception 
atour house. Invitations were given out 
at the churches only, though we sug- 
gsted that, if they wished, members of 
the congregation might bring particular 
fiends with them. We had thought 
there might be a hundred and fifty there, 
for the weather was not very comfort- 
able, due to a cold wind. We were de- 
lightfully surprised that upwards of five 
hundred came—men and women, boys 
and girls. 

We had arranged with a number of our 
dosest friends to help with serving tea, 
of which we tried to provide plenty. We 
aso had oranges and Chinese candies. 
We opened the whole house to our guests 
ad tried to make them feel entirely at 
home. They were much interested in our 
western beds, also in the discovery that 
our children preferred to sleep on the 
veranda even during the winter weather. 
The remainder of the short winter after- 
noon was all too brief, for some of our 
guests had to walk two or three miles to 
their homes. Do you remember the 
story of the boy who died with typhoid 
fever last summer? His mother was at 
the reception, and when most of the 
guests had gone, she asked me if I could 
arrange for somebody to show her the 
grave of her son. She had never yet 
visited it. It is not the custom for par- 
ents to pay much attention to the graves 
of children dying before maturity, since 
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such an early death is regarded as being 
due to some hidden sin against heaven. 
As the Christian cemetery is not far from 
our house, I myself guided the sorrowing 
mother out to it, and pointed out the 
grave of her son, and left her there weep- 
ing. Yet was it not a joy that she need 
not mourn as others who have no hope, 
and whose life is so tied up with the pres- 
ent and material things that nothing can 
make up for such a loss? 

Monday and Tuesday were busy days 
—final packing, the making of numerous 
last-hour arrangements, and not least, 
the eating of several final feasts given by 
various groups of friends. Late Tuesday 
afternoon we learned that passengers 
had seen what looked and acted sus- 
piciously like a pirate boat, threatening 
them as they came in from the launch 
that afternoon. Late as it was, our fel- 
low-worker, Mr. Si, hurried to police 
headquarters and arranged a military 
escort to protect us and our baggage on 
our way out to the launch the following 
morning. Finally, late at night, we could 
lie down to take a little rest. The next 
morning when the alarm clock wakened 
us at four, rain was pouring down. Un- 
der such conditions it seemed out of the 
question to think of starting, for our bag- 
gage in the open boats without cover 
would almost certainly be ruined on the 
way out to the launch. 

While we continued to get our things 
ready to leave, we kept an eye on the 
weather, which seemed hopelessly damp. 
Christian friends began to come out to 
our house—half a mile from the city— 
to help in any way possible and to act as 
our escort to the river. When we were in 
despair about going, suddenly a clear 


spot began to appear in the north, and 
rain stopped. Then there was a grand 
rush to find men to carry the baggage, 
for we had told them we probably could 
not go and they had scattered. It was 
so late and so near time for the launch to 
start, that everything had to be attended 
to in a rush. We lacked one man to 
carry baggage, and a Christian brother 
who has acted as contractor in most of 
our recent mission building, took on his 
own shoulder one end of the pole for car- 
rying our heaviest piece of baggage. For 
this service he would take no pay, in- 
sisting that it must be a parting proof of 
his love for us. 

We were surprised that though it was 
so early on a disagreeable morning, about 
forty of our Christian friends were on 
hand to escort us through the wet and 
muddy streets a mile and a half, down to 
the river-edge. After a brief prayer, we 
boarded the rafts that were to carry us 
down the river to a place deep enough to 
float a boat which would take us out to 
the launch. Once we were on the rafts, 
we expected that our friends would turn 
back to their homes and their breakfasts, 
but no, they stood at the edge of the river 
till a bend took us out of their sight— 
watching us and waving handkerchiefs in 
farewell. As we thought of this evidence 
of the Spirit that binds our hearts in 
Christian love, we could not keep back 
the tears. Since reaching the homeland 
here people have often remarked, ‘Well, 
I guess you are glad you are out of China 
now,” but you will surely agree with us 
that our hearts, travelling back to these 
many proofs of Christian love and fel- 
lowship, find it difficult to say that 
we are glad we are out of China. 
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The American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society has 
issued 1795 annuity agree- 
ments with guaranteed in- 
come for life in return for 
gifts of various amounts 
made to the Society on the 
Annuity Plan. 


Such gifts enable the donors 
to furnish support to world 
evangelization and at the 
same time bring them as- 
sured incomes as long as they 
live. This arrangement is 
of special interest to those 
desirous to give but who re- 
quire an income in the mean- 
time because of financial 
needs. After death the net 
remaining principal is_ re- 
leased for the work of the 
Society. 


Write today to Home Secre- 
tary P. H. J. Lerrigo, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York, 
for complete information. 
All correspondence will be 
treated in confidence. 


The rate of income varies ac- 
cording to age, ranging from 
4 to 9 per cent on single life 
annuities and from 4 to 8.3 
per cent on annuity agree- 
ments covering two lives. 


Here is a unique opportunity 
for making a gift, large or 
small, and receiving in re- 
turn an annual income as 
long as you live. Many an- 
nuitants have been so pleased 
with this plan that they have 
made similar gifts in later 
years. 


American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society 


Have you made your will? 
Read it again and see that the 
full corporate legal name of 
the Society is written as above 
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The Baptists of Mexico 


ADDRESS BY REV. ERNESTO BAROCIO AT 
THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 


I bring you the greetings of the Mexi- 
can Baptists. We are only a few thou- 
sand, but we are also doing our bit for 
the extension of the Kingdom of Christ. 
Our churches have organized a National 
Convention which meets once a year and 
has opened work among three different 
tribes of Indians in Mexico. You know 
that our Indians have been for centuries 
oppressed and exploited by the Catholic 
priests, and the Government has not 
been able until recently to raise their 
level by means of education. They are 
pagan rather than Catholic, and it is 
our duty to give them the gospel, which 
is ‘‘the power of God unto salvation.” 

Three churches have been organized 
among them as a result of the work done 
by our missionaries. One chapel was 
built a year ago in the State of Oaxaca, 
and two more are in progress of construc- 
tion at present. God is blessing that 
work and we pray Him to give us the 
means to enlarge it. 

You all have heard about our revolu- 
tions and struggles for liberty. There is a 
strong nationalistic sentiment growing in 
our people. This is the reason why our 
Government has given laws that restrict 
the activities of the Catholic priests and 
bishops, who have always meddled in 
politics since the Spaniards conquered 
our country. We have not had a single 
revolution in which the Catholic ciergy 
has not had a hand, and not for liberty and 
progress but for oppression. 

Just a few weeks ago our Government 
gave short notice to all bishops and arch- 
bishops in Mexico to leave the country, 
as they were found fomenting armed 
movements against the established order. 
They have left Mexico for good, I hope, 
but I cannot congratulate you on having 
them here, as I fear they will add to your 
troubles. 

Some Catholics believe that Protes- 
tants are to be blamed for what is hap- 
pening to them. They cannot see that 
the laws apply both to us and to them 
alike; the difference is only that we are 
willing to submit to them, and they are 
not. The Catholic clergy wants to be 
always above the law. 

Our Mexican people are now more 
than ever like the multitudes in the time 
of our Lord, “scattered like sheep that 
have no shepherd,” and we Baptists are 
feeling our responsibility towards them, 
and are trying to improve our present 
opportunities to show them the light of 
the gospel and lead them to Christ. 
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A Great Karen Christian 


Thara San Shwe, one of the three most 
active leaders in the Sgaw Karen Baptist 
Mission in Bassein, Burma, died May 
32, 1927 Rev. C. A. Nichols, D.D., 
pays this tribute to a great Christian: 
“T think that I did not have a better 
friend in the world, or one who had given 
me more comfort and inspiration. He 
was 64 years old, with a great clearness 
of vision about men and things,—things 
of this world and things of the spirit. 
He had a great heart and no one had a 
larger range of influence for good among 
both Christians and non-Christians. 
He had a capacity for love to every one 
which crowned it all. I was much im- 
pressed by what his eldest deacon told 
me while I was there. He said: ‘He 
never troubled himself at all about his 
granary.’ (This is practically the bank 
and the resource in general of our Karens, 
who are so largely cultivators of rice.) 
‘If there arose any want, either for our 
local church or for the work in general, 
he would at once use up the last basket 
of paddy he had in the granary, for some 
way it always filled up again,’—of course 
through his church. That was the 
reason he had such wondrous success in 
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initiating and carrying out any kind 
of work requiring money—because he 
was so liberal himself. He left practi- 
cally nothing in the way of property, 
except a good home. One of his sons is 
Mr. Telford’s right hand man, the head- 
master of the school, who largely carried 
on the work while the Telfords were on 
furlough. Full of self-respect and deter- 
mination, Thara San Shwe was yet one 
of the meekest of men, with the meek- 
ness of his Master, to whom he lived so 
close in fellowship. 

“We shall probably miss him more 
than we would any other man in our 
fellowship. All loved him as he loved 
them. However, as his wife said at 
once when I told her that I did not know 
who would or could take his place in our 
common work, ‘Yes, we shall miss him 
unspeakably, but when Moses was taken, 
God had Joshua all ready to step in and 
do what was required.’ Breaking as her 
heart was, she had the true comfort.” 


A Letter from Nandama 
BY HELEN B. MONTGOMERY 


Many will remember the dark-eyed 
little lady from India, who was one of the 
Jubilee guests, and spoke in many of 
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the cities of our country. I had a letter 
from her the other day that I thought 
might be of interest to many. 

You will remember that Nandama 
married one of the workers in the Mission 
and that she has a dear little child of 
her own. The terrible condition of our 
foreign mission treasury made it neces- 
sary to make cut after cut in our appro- 
priations to our Telugu field. As a 
result of these Mr. Moses and Nandama 
were forced to leave the service of the 
mission and look elsewhere for support. 
They went to Rajah Mundry in the 
Godavari district, and it is from there 
that she writes: 

“T am enjoying my work in the 
municipal hospital here very much. I 
am in charge of the women’s ward and 
daily treat 140 or more patients. We 
give food and medicine free, so many 
are pouring into our dispensary and 
hospital. I am the only Christian in 
this hospital. I am trying my best to 
show Christ, my Saviour, in my daily 
life. Won’t you pray for me and the 
other workers in our hospital, that I 
may lead them to Christ? 

“My husband is through with his 
teacher’s training, and hopes to get an 
appointment in this Lutheran Mission. 
Our Mission could not give any hopes 
to my husband of a position in our 
Mission. He has passed his L.Th., a 
little lower than B.D., but he hopes to 
complete his B.D. degree next year. 
He wants to do the work of a minister 
more than anything else. We want 
God to use us for His honor and glory. 

‘‘My son is growing sweeter day by 
day, becoming very cute; he makes us 
very happy with his stunts; he will be a 
year old on the 17th. I was so glad to 
see Mrs. and Miss Goodman and other 
ladies who came for the dedication of the 
new dispensary. Please remember me to 
friends and W. W. G. girls who inquire 
after me. With best wishes and prayers 
from us both’—Yours lovingly, 

NANDAMA MOSES. 
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An Honored Teacher 


Dr. John M. English, who died May 
17, was for forty-five years professor of 
homiletics at the Newton Theological In- 
stitution, and widely known throughout 
New England as a preacher. He passed 
away quietly in the chapel of the institu- 
tion while waiting for a class. He was in 
his 82nd year. His life had been spent 
in the service of the denomination since 
he was ordained in 1875. As a Newton 
professor since 1882 he had taught the 
majority of the alumni of the school now 
living, and to them and to many others 
he was known as “the grand old man of 
Newton.”” He was a member of the com- 
mittee which formed the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention, a trustee of Brown Uni- 
versity, president of the Northern Bap- 
tist Education Society, and the author of 
two books on the work of the Christian 
ministry. 

As Dr. Arbuckle said in his tribute at 
the funeral: “He taught his students 
many things, but the greatest thing he 
ever gave a student was himself. He 
was his own textbook. The work of man, 
the power of Christ, the reality of God, 
were all manifest in his life.” 
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On one life the rate of income varies from four 3% 
to nine per cent. a year, interest payable semi- & 
annually. 
On two lives the rate of income varies from %§ 
four to eight and three-tenths per cent. a year. SY 
‘< interest payable semi-annually. 48 
% Samples of these Single and Double Contracts YW 
s< will be sent to you on request 
w ‘“‘Where your heart is there should your WZ 
K treasure go.’ iN 
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A Story of Missions That is Different 





results. 


A SHORT HISTORY of 
BAPTIST MISSIONS 


By HENRY C. VEDDER, A.M., D.D. 


Author of “A Short History of the Baptists,’ “Church History Handbooks,” etc. 


Covers the whole field—home as well as foreign. 
It is brief—never crowding the narrative with mere fact. 


Accounts of missions by other denominations have been inserted 
where it seemed necessary in order that Baptist missions might be 
understood and estimated at their value. 


Space is given to set forth the social and physical as well as relig- 
ious conditions of the different peoples as a proper background for 
estimation of the wisdom of missionary objectives, methods, and 


Provided with maps, quiz questions, bibliographies, and an index, 
the book is adapted to home reading as well as to the classroom. 


$3.00 net 





















16 Ashburton Place, BOSTON 
2328 S. Michigan as CHICAGO 
313 W. Third St.. LOS ANGELES 





The American Baptist Publication Society 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 


Order from Our Nearest House 





1107 McGee St., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
439 Burke Building, SEATTLE 
223 Church St., TORONTO 














Union Seminary Fellowships 


Of the Missionary Scholarships assigned 
annually by Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York, four go to China, one to 
Syria, oneto Turkey, one to Braziland one 
to Ceylon for 1927-28. Five Missionary 
Fellowships (yielding $750a year) and two 
Missionary Scholarships (yielding $450 a 
year) are available each year for mission- 
aries on furlough and for especially quali- 
fied nationals of mission lands. Candi- 
dates should be persons of special attain- 
ments or promise who have already been 
engaged in actual service, not under- 
graduate students. Applications for 
1928-29 should reach the Seminary by 
January 1, 1928. 


Christian Kinship Knows No Bounds 


The healing power of sincere religious 
faith is recognized by one of the world’s 
foremost surgeons. Dr. William J. Mayo, 
addressing the Montreal Canadian Club 
said, “I cannot speak too highly of the 
work done by churches in hospitals and I 
consider it would be better for the world 
if more time were given to endeavors of 






this kind.” A statement of this sort by 
Dr. Mayo in a far distant city indicates 
the attitude of the Clinic to the program 
of hospital ministration conducted by the 
churches in Rochester. 

Forty of the Baptist patients in the 
hospitals of Rochester, Minnesota, en- 
rolled for the world tour, some of them 
Southern and Canadian Baptists, who 
appeared glad to join the Baptists of the 
North in their interesting trip around 
the world. 

A new arrival among the constant 
stream of doctors and surgeons who visit 
Rochester for study and observation met 
me in the church reception hall. He 
spoke with the fine polish and accent of 
the educated Japanese. His card identi- 
fied him as a professor in surgery in Mar- 
churia Medical College Hospital at Muk- 
den. What interested me was a note of 
introduction addressed to the Baptist 
hospital minister at Rochester, Minn. 
from the Japanese secretary of the Tokyo 
Misaki Tabernacle of Tokyo, Japat. 
Even so, the bond of fellowship estab- 
lishes ties of Christian kinshij around 
the world.—Rev. Ingram Bill 








































